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Campus news 


Faculty cuts back services in contract protest 


by Jim Hegarty 

Faculty members at Northern Essex 
Community College are being urged to 
take part in a “work to rule” job action 
beginning Dec. 1 to protest the lack of 
progress in contract negotiations. 

The Massachusetts Community Col- 
lege Council (MCCC) voted to implement 
the move on Nov. 18. The action asks that 
employees do only the work specifically 
required by their current contract and 
refuse to provide other services 
voluntarily. 

“Specifically what ‘work to rule’ means 
is that we will do only what our current 
contract demands we do,’’ NECC Facul- 
ty Association President John Guarino 
said. “Other than the required workload, 
the faculty is being asked to cut back on 
all clerical, administrative and committee 
volunteer work,” Guarino added. 

The job action was prompted by 
frustration on the part of the MCCC 


Labor board 


may arbitrate 


by June Walker Robert 

One of the most important issues at 
Northern Essex is the ongoing bargain- 
ing toward the settlement of faculty 
contracts. At a recent interview, Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry talked about 
negotiational considerations between the 
teachers of the Massachusetts 
Community College Council (MCCC) and 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents. 

Faculty contracts for the state’s 15 
community colleges expired June 31. 
Dimitry says in the past “‘contracts have 
never been signed when due.” The 
shortest settlement took seven months — 
the longest, 12 months. 

The president stressed, however, the 
expired contract contains a continuation 
provision which is in effect until a new 
contract is ratified. 

Board of Regents make offer 


The Board of Regents has offered a 
31.64 percent increase compounded over 
three years. 

The financial package includes: 
increased base pay, optical and dental in- 
surance, merit pay and monies for staff 
development. Dimitry says this is as far 
as the management team can go. 

MCCC Faculty Demands 

The union bargaining team during 
November asked for a 33 percent increase 
over two years: 19 percent the first year 
and 14 percent the second year. 

Although no settlement has been 
reached, Dimitry stressed that agreement 
has been reached on interim teaching 
loads at NECC. 

If MCCC and the Board of Regents 
can’t reach an agreement or feel that 
present dealings are harmful, the 
Massachusetts Board of Labor Relations 
may be called in as a third party. This 
action has never been taken during 
negotiations affecting public higher 
education, Dimitry says. , 

Merit System 


President Dimitry feels that NECC 
policy of merit promotions and $500 
merit pay has made teaching here “‘in bet- 
ter shape and more confident.”’ 

Politicians helpful 

State Representatives Frank Emilio 
(Haverhill) and Nicholas Buglione 
(Methuen) have been instrumental in 
getting the House of Representatives to 
allocate $1,410,000 for improvements at 
NECC. 

The money will be used as follows: 
$510,000 for improving ‘‘mudflats;” 
$400,000 for reroofing the College Center 
and gymnasium; and $500,000 architec- 
tural and planning money for a new high 
technology building, including an elec- 
tronics lab. 

State Senator Nicholas Costello is now 
trying to get the appropriations through 
the Senate. 

The high tech building of 65,000 square 
feet will be the eighth of nine buildings 
to complete the NECC campus. It will be 
the final classroom/faculty building. - - 


regarding the stalemate in contract 
negotiation with the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents (the bargaining unit for 
the state.) 

“We have been without a contract for 
five months now,” Guarino said. ‘‘The ad- 
ministration has stated that we are being 
unreasonable in the negotiations. We 
have come down in our salary figures, but 


they have yet to budge on this issue, in _ 


addition to workload and merit.” 

Although John B. Duff, chancellor of 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents, 
recently called the action “‘ill advised,”’ 
Guarino feels optimistic. 

“There has been a strong indication of 
support among the faculty members con- 
cerning the ‘work to rule’ situation. The 
picketing provided us with a lot of op- 
timistic feedback from the students, and 
this can only strengthen our solidarity,” 
Guarino said. 

He added that the faculty association 


is trying to put pressure on the ad- 
ministration without harming the perfor- 
mance of the teachers or the expectations 
of the students. A 

“The thing to remember is that ‘work 
to rule’ will not affect too many students 
regarding this semester, which is almost 
over. Most of the actions will be im- 
plemented at the beginning of next 
semester. I do not feel, however, that the 
students will be harmed academically, in 
the short run. The long run is another 
story.” 

Asked whether or not the ‘“‘work to 
rule” job action requires faculty members 
to come as close as legally possible to an 
all-out work stoppage, Guarino declined 
to comment. 

“TI don’t really want to answer that 
question,”’ he said. 

Guarino added that he does not expect 

-a quick resolution to the contract negotia- 
tions, which have been taking place for 
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Peace Committee news 


by Phyllis Pucci 

The NECC Peace Committee met last 
week to start planning future activities 
to raise people’s awareness of nuclear 
issues. 

The committee will meet again in 
February to start planning for the spring 
semester. 

One activity under consideration is 
sponsorship of a freeze walk, possibly on 
All College Day in May. Participants of 
the walk would find sponsors to pledge 
money for each mile walked. The commit- 
tee will decide later whether the walk 
would be feasible and where to allocate 
monies raised by the walk. 


Activities being planned for 


The committee is also planning to form 
a sub-committee to work with faculty on 
working nuclear issues into curriculum. 
The sub-committee will look into the 
possibility of providing in-service train- 
ing for faculty involved in appropriate 
areas such as humanities, sciences and 
philosophy. 


Internships available 


Peace Committee member Mary Jane 
Gillespie has announced that Citizens 
Against Nuclear War, Washington, D.C., 
is sponsoring internships beginning in 
January. 


NECC staff contract 


negotiations 


by Maryalice Lee 

The staff union at Northern Essex has 
a number of things to be pleased about 
with its new contract. 

Janice Alestock, chief steward for unit 
one (clerical and technical employees), 
says Robert ‘‘Duffy” Dufour was very ac- 
tive as the Northern Essex negotiator 
during contract negotiations. Duffy is 
chief steward for unit two, maintenance 
and janitorial departments. 


Dimitrys to 
attend dance 


by June Walker Robert 

President and Mrs. Dimitry plan to at- 
tend the Student Council semi-formal 
Christmas Dinner Dance on Dec. 8 at 
DiBurro’s. They are looking forward to 
seeing as many students and friends as 
possible for a gala evening of good food, 
dencing and. conversations...) ges 


completed 


The union is the American Federation 
for State, County and Municipal 
Employees — better known to the union 
as AFSCME. Seventy-five staff members 
at Northern Essex belong to Local 1067. 

AFSCME holds executive board 
meetings on the second or third Wednes- 
day of each month at the IBPOE Elks 
Lodge, Worcester. 

Some of the new benefits Local 1067 
received with their latest contract are: eye 
and dental coverage, the right to use 
vacation time as it’s earned (opposed to 
waiting out each fiscal year while ac- 
cumulating vacation time), a 19 percent 
across-the-board pay raise over the next 
three years, unpaid personal leave with 
a 30 day written notice in advance (the 
leave can be for an unlimited time without 
loss of job and cannot be unreasonably 
denied). The work week for unit one 
employees is scheduled to change to a 
37% hour work week instead of 40 hours. 
Bereavement leave has changed from four 
~days’to four eonsecutive working: days. 


more than seven months. 

~ “It seems to me,” Guarino said, “that 
the Regents and the college presidents 
are more interested in quantity rather 
than quality. As long as they approach 
these negotiations with an unprofessional 
attitude, I don’t see things changing 
dramatically in a very short period of 
time.” 

Much of the complaints coming from 
the MCCC concerning the negotiations 
regard pay, workload and grievability of 
the proposed merit pay issue. 

“We don’t want an increase in class 
size; we can do much more for the 
students with the size we have now. On 
top of that, nearly one third of their pro- 
posed pay scheme is intended to be merit 
that does not allow for a grievance of their 
rating system. They want a totally ar- 
bitrary salary system, which amounts to 
a violation of our due process,”’ Guarino 
said. 


Medina 


wins Digital 
scholarship 


Luisa Medina, a student at Northern 
Essex and a recent graduate of Lawrence 
High School, received a $500 scholarship 
from Digital Equipment Corporation. 
Luisa spent the summer at the Andover 
Digital facility working as an intern. The 
program is based on need, academic per- 
formance and interest in pursuit of a 
career in computer science or high 
technology. 

Luisa is presently a work study stu- 
dent for the Offices of Public Information, 
Developmient and Institutional Research. 


spring 

Citizens Against Nuclear War (CAN) 
is a “coalition of over 50 member and 30 
associated organizations joined in an ef- 
fort to stop the nuclear arms race,” ac- 
cording to Caroline Greenstein, CAN In- 
tern Coodinator. 

Internship assignments will include 
legislative analysis, research on various 
issues and policies, mid-management ad- 
ministration, group and office coordina- 
tion, writing, editing and publication. 
Most organizations are unable to pay in- 
terns, Greenstein said. 

“The intern program was established 
to encourage college and graduate 
students to work with national organiza- 
tions in Washington on nuclear war 
related issues. CAN recruits, screens and 
places qualified applicants among its 
membership organizations, providing an 
orientation and seminar program that will 
help interns understand the congressional 
process and the substance of issues 
relating to nuclear war,” Greenstein 
explained. . e 

CAN member organizations include: 
American Association of University 
Women, American Medical Student 
Association, Americans for Democratic 
Action, Friends of the Earth, Gray Pan- 
thers, Greenpeace, National Education 
Association, United States Student 
Association, and The Wilderness Socie- 
ty. Associated organizations include: 
Committee for National Security, 
Educators for Social Responsibility, Jobs 
with Peace, Mobilization for Survival, 
National Campaign to Stop the MX, 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, Stu- 
dent/Teacher Organization to Prevent 
Nuclear War (STOP), U.S. Committee 
Against War, War Resisters League and 
Women’s Action for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, Inc. (WAND). 

For more information, or to obtain an 


‘ application, contact Caroline Greenstein, 


Intern Coordinator, Citizens Against 
Nuclear War, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
~Washington, D€-200386. ©... ~~ 
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Campus news 


Northern Essex plans 
study abroad programs 


by Phyllis Pucci 

Northern Essex students will have the 
opportunity to study abroad beginning 
next summer. 

President John R. Dimitry recently 
established an 18-member International 
Studies Committee to work on a study- 
abroad program as well as integrating in- 
ternational and intercultural issues into 
course curriculum at Northern Essex. 
Chairperson of the committee is Chairper- 
son of the Division of Social Sciences 
Usha Sellers, who recently received her 
doctorate in education from Boston 
University. 

Sellers, who leaves soon for a month- 
long visit to India, feels it is important 
for education to cover international and 
intercultural issues. 

““None of us need to be convinced that 
world-wide events affect all of us, and 
that we are all linked together on issues 
of trade, unemployment, peace and 
nuclear proliferation,’ Sellers says. 


She feels it is important to cover inter- - 


national and intercultural issues in all 
areas of education. 

“No area of study can overlook inter- 
_ national or intercultural areas. We can’t 
' be isolated — we have to deal with other 
people in order to have meaningful 
dialogues with other countries,” she says. 

Sellers believes educational institu- 
tions have to take the initiative in this 
area. 

“This is not to say that educational in- 
stitutions haven’t made serious efforts in 
this area. But recently we have gone 
through a period, particularly the sixties, 
where our energies had to focus on 
domestic issues such as civil rights, and 
the Vietnam war. In the past few years, 


however, there has been a re-emphasis on | 


international studies, particularly foreign 
languages. Unfortunately, these efforts 
are not consistent,’ Sellers explains. 

The study abroad program will begin in 
the summer of 1984, with short-term 
studies in England, arranged by Beth 
Wilcoxson, and in Ireland, arranged by 
Jim Bradley. 

Short-term (two to three weeks) and 
long-term (semester) programs will con- 
tinue in countries such as Canada, Den- 


mark, Egypt, England, France, Germany, 
Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, Israel, 
Kenya, Mexico, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Sellers explains that study-abroad pro- 
grams used to be restricted to juniors, 
seniors and graduate students, but now 
freshmen and sophomores are included. 

She says that in addition to Liberal 
Arts, career students in programs such 
as nursing, business and criminal justice 
now have the opportunity to study in 
foreign countries. 

“Study abroad is not just for four-year 
colleges anymore,” Sellers says. ‘‘I’m 
glad to see that changing. Our students 
are as capable and sophisticated as four- 
year students. 

“Students who study abroad become 
much more serious about their work. 
They usually become more motivated. It 
can only be an enriching experience in 
every way,” she adds. 

“I’m realistic in recognizing that study 
abroad is not for everyone. Not all 
students will have the financial resources 
to participate in the program, but we 
have the responsibility to provide the 
opportunity for those who desire it,” 
Sellers says. 2, 

She says there are many areasthe com- 
mittee will be working on, including cur- 
riculum development here and abroad, 
inviting foreign scholars to Northern 
Essex and sending Northern Essex facul- 
ty abroad, noting the financial restraints 
of some of these areas. 

She says visiting scholars can get to 
know our educational system and help us 
develop courses. 

“‘We should also determine how to use 
our foreign students as a resource — we 
should use them effectively to broaden 
our own views,”’ she adds. 

“We need to recognize different people 
have different views on any particular 
issue. Thus, any major field of academic 
study cannot be approached merely from 
the domestic/local perspective. I think 
education which provides knowledge and 
understanding of global relationships as 
well as increasing pluralism in American 
society is crucial,’ Sellers explains. 

“We can better understand our culture 
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by comparing it to others. The time has 
come, whether we like it or not, when we 
are being forced to deal with people of dif- 
ferent nations. It’s best if we go from the, 
point of being informed. Then we can 
have meaningful discussions,’’ she adds. 

“The committee is large because there 
are sO many areas that need attention,” 
Sellers explains. ‘“There was a tremen- 
dous response to the request for 
members.”’ 

“T am pleased that President Dimitry 
and Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald have shown support in appoin- 
ting this committee,” Sellers says. 


All College Day activities begin 


All College Day activities begin at 10 a.m. 


Caricatures and Tattoos from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. — back 
by popular demand 
Amazing Button Factory from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Give and Take Jugglers from 10:30 a.m. to noon 
Singer Tom T-Bone Stankus from noon to 1 p.m. 
Northern Essex Dancers perform at 1 p.m. 
Video movies shown all day 


All attractions will be in the cafeteria 


From the Registrar 


All College Day is Tuesday, Dec. 6. 
Currently enrolled day students who have 
met with their faculty advisors and have 
pre-registered must confirm their Spring 
1984 class schedules. 


If you do not confirm your 
schedule, it will be canceled. 


No tuition or fees are needed to confirm 
your schedule. If you have not 
preregistered before Dec. 6, you will be 
allowed to register on that day. However, 
you must report to the reception area at 
3:30 p.m. to begin the process of advis- 
ing and registration. 


Where to start 


On All College Day, follow the signs 
and report to the College Center game 


room. Please use the outside doors. You ~ 


will be checked in according to your ap- 
pointment time. No one will be admitted 
early. Report at the appointment time 
assigned to you. If you cannot attend, 
have a friend or relative attend for you. 


Change of pace 


by Roseanne Porcellj Kranz 

Have the strains of rock and roll taken 
their toll on your lunchtime space? Do the 
thoughts of finals leave a feeling of 
impending doom while you wash down to- 
day’s special? Are you wishing for some 
excitement as you munch your 84th tuna- 
on-a-roll this semester? 

Take heart. The International Club of 
Northern Essex is pleased to present a 
change of pace in the cafeteria Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7, noon to 1 p.m. — Celebracion 
Dominicana. The celebration . will 


Appointment times may be confirmed at 
the Registrar’s Office, room B-216. 

You will receive your Spring 1984 
course schedule and the pink copy of your 
original schedule request. The computer- 
generated schedule shows what you 
received while the pink copy indicates 
what you originally wanted. If your 
schedule is satisfactory, you may leave 
and participate in other College Day 
activities. 

If you do not receive all the courses you 
wanted or acceptable alternatives, you 


highlight traditional forms of the arts of 
the Dominican Republic. 

Dancers will perform on stage to the 
uplift beat of folk music of the country. 
Six couples, members of the IC, will 
demonstrate some of the Republic’s 
dances. Included will be two forms of the 
merengue; one, a countryside version, and 
the other a more formal version called 
pericoripiao. The mangulina will also be 
performed. 

Crafts of the Dominican Republic will 


International 


may want to process a schedule change 
via drop/add. 


Faculty advisors available 


Faculty advisors will be available in 
their offices at 9 and 11 a.m., and at 1 
p.m. on All College Day, and by appoint- 
ment. Students are encouraged to meet 
with their advisors to discuss schedule 
changes and other academic matters. 
Advisors and academic assistance will 
also be available in the Carpeted Lounge 
from 8:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 


club celebrates 


Members of the club have contributed to 
the display from private collections. 
Handouts will be available to explain the 
pieces which are representative of the 
country’s artists. 

Dominican fare will be offered by the 
club in collaboration with the cafeteria 
during the performance. For the occasion, 
moro, a traditional rice-tomato sauce- 
beans dish will be among the usual 
lunchtime choices. 


Eight countries are currently 


. represented by the International Club in- 
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Consortium goes for 


Fulbright scholar 


The Northeast Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts 
(NECCUM) is planning to submit a 
Fulbright Scholar-in-Residence Proposal 
for the 1985-86 academic year. The an- 
nouncement was made by Dr. Robert 
McDonald, Dean of Academic Affairs, 
and Dr. Usha Sellers, Chairperson of the 
Division of Social Sciences at Northern 
Essex. 

The Fulbright scholar will teach 
regular courses from a comparative or 
foreign-area perspective, with particular 
emphasis in the humanities and social 
sciences; teach or serve as a resource 
person in interdisciplinary courses or pro- 
fessional programs which focus on inter- 
national issues; participate in special 
seminars or colloquia which would benefit 
from the expertise of the scholar; assist 
in developing new courses or programs; 
and serve as a resource person for facul- 
ty and students. 

Host institutions will be expected to 
share scholars among department and 
neighboring institutions or consortia; to 
involve them in community activities and 
professional organizations; and to 
integrate them into regular area studies 
programs where appropriate. 

Each NECCUM institution, including 
Northern Essex, has been asked to for- 
ward ideas and suggestions on how a host 
scholar would enrich his institution and 
curricula. 

McDonald and Sellers say the program 
is both inviting and enticing, and if fund- 
ed, should provide for the college a 
resource person whose expertise and 
specialization will enrich the institution 
in a variety of ways. They invite ideas and 
suggestions by Dec. 9 for submission for 
review by the NECCUM task force. 


Dinner dance Dec. 8 


by June Wer Robert 

Time is .nning out. If you haven’t 
already bought your tickets for the Din- 
ner Dance Thursday, Dec. 8, you'll have 
to act fast. The semi-formal, sponsored by 
‘he Student Council, should be the NECC 
social event of the semester. Who’s who 
on campus, their dates, faculty and 
friends will begin the festivities at the 
6:30 p.m. coctail hour in DiBurro’s Star- 
dust Ballroom. Dinner follows at 7:30, 
and dancing will be until midnight to the 
music of J. D. Lebel, the Roving DJ. 

So hurry one and all: it’s a merry way 
to welcome the Christmas season. Tickets 
are $12.50 each and may be purchased 
from any Student Council member, or at 
the Student Activities Office. 


Carpeted Lounge to be remodeled 

Construction will begin to change the 
appearance and function of the Carpeted 
Lounge during January break. Partitions 
will be erected to provide much needed of- 
fice space. At present, several College 
Center personnel are doubling up. Also 
created by the change will be a movie 
theatre and new space for workshops. 

The project should take about three 
weeks, says Director of Student Ac- 
tivities Steve Michaud, at a cost of 
$10,000. Funds and staff are already 
available. Bids will soon be put out. 

The Student Council ineets every Mon- 
day at noon in the Library Essex room. 
Visitors are welcome, and participation is. 
encouraged. 


Dominican arts 


cluding: Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Kenya, Lebanon, Puerto Rico, Syria, 
United States and Venezuela. Students 
from 26 countries attend Northern Essex. 
Linda Cowie, Ethnic Festival Commit- 
tee, was able. to gain approval for transfer 
of funds from the committee for the IC’s 
first event. The club is operating without 
a budget for the semester as they were 
not meeting at the time the Student 
Council was accepting budget requests 
last semester. The first meeting was held 
Oct..26... v4 © Pa Se? fae Ps 12 
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by Faith Benedetti 
Now that Thanksgiving has passed, 
people are gearing up and getting in the 
«Spirit for the Christmas season in a fast 
and furious way. Music students at Nor- 
thern Essex have been in the spirit nearly 
all semester, in preparation for their 
annual Christmas Concert, which goes on 
Dec. 8 and 9 in the College Center. 

This year’s production, the Holiday 
Cakes and Ale Concert, is themed Music 
Americana, a tour through musical 
history. Prof. Mike Finegold and com- 
pany used this theme last Christmas, 
found it to be successful, and decided to 
make this year’s show a continuation of 
that topic. 

All of Finegold’s music classes are 
involved in the planning of the show. 
While the Chorus and Performance 
Ensembles do the actual performing, 
students in the Introduction to American 
Music class did all the research to be 
presented in a slide show in addition to 
the performances. 

Selections of the evening include White 
Spirituals from the Sacred Harp, to be 
narrated by Barbara Norris. The White 
Spirituals are tunes penned in the 1700s 
and 1800s which Finegold found to be 
quite interesting. ‘ 

The opening selection is “The Last 
Words of Copernicus,” which was written 
by Sarah Lancaster in 1869. Next is 
“Cusseta,” and rounding out the section 
is “Northfield” and ‘‘North Port.” 

Members of the chorus are Deborah 
Karram, Susan Swan, Kristin Simes, 
Angela Lavery and Barbara Norris, 
sopranos; Lisa Desrochers, Iris Riddle, 
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Lisa Desrochers, guitarist and vocalist, will perform in Dixieland Band and Rock 
numbers. 


Debbie Karram, lead vocalist for Women in 


Creative Arts 
Cakes and ale concert Dec. 8,9 


Janice Alestock and Penny Padmore, 
altos; Steve Federico, John Dillon, Philip 
Pender, Anthony Miele and Troy Reid, 
tenors; and basses Brian Miles, Eric 
Edwards, Bob Jacobucci and Jim Brown. 

Another stop on the musical tour is the 
New Orleans and Chicago Dixieland 
Band. The Performance Ensemble is 
featured in this section of rollicking and 
swingy jazz tunes. “Basin Street Blues,” 
written by Spencer Williams, and 
“Muskrat Ramble” are being played by 
Richard Nelson on trumpet, Iris Riddle 
on clarinet, Eric Edwards on the tenor 
sax, trombonist Brian Miles, Bob 
Jacobucci tinkling the ivories, Lisa 
Desrochers on guitar, Penny Padmore on 
bass and John Dillon on drums. Vocals 
on “Basin Street Blues” are being provid- 
ed by Debbie Karram. Finegold chose this 
style of music because of its historical 
development. It is being narrated by Phil 
Pender. 

The American Musical is spotlighted 
next, with highlights from A Chorus Line 
being crooned by the chorus, with musical 
accompaniment by pianist Kay Foltz and 
bassist Dave DiDomenica. Included in 
this salute to A Chorus Line , one of the 
longest running musicals on Broadway, 
are ‘‘I Hope I Get,’ “I Can Do That,” 
“At the Ballet,” ‘“‘One,’’ and the simply 
beautiful ‘‘What I Did For Love.’’ This 
section of the concert is being narrated 
by Kristin Simes. 

The highlight of the evening will be the 
Women in Hard Rock portion of the 
show. The students have worked par- 
ticularly hard on this segment because 
they feel it will be the most interesting 
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Rock and New Orleans Dixieland Band 


portions of Music Americana. Debbie is an alto-mezzo-soprano. Music Americana 


is the theme of the Cakes and Ale Concert Dec. 8 and 9. 


-File photo. 


to the audience, and also feel it’s time that 
the great female rockers in our era are 
recognized for their efforts. 

Representing Aretha Franklin, the 
famous black vocalist, is “Respect,” 
written in 1967. Lead vocals are by 
Debbie Karram, with backup by Lisa 
Desrochers. Other backing vocals are by 
Sue Swan, Kristin Simes and Janice 
Alestock. Musicians on ‘‘Respect’’ are 
Phil Pender, lead guitar; Tony Miele, 
rhythm guitar; bassist Dave 
DiDomenica; Troy Reid on drums; Jimmy 
Fraden on conga drums; Eric Edwards, 
alto sax; trombonist Brian Miles; and Iris 
Riddle on tenor sax. Janice Alestock nar- 
rates this piece. 

Another segment, being narrated by 
Susan Padmore, features the music of 
Janis Joplin. “Piece of My Heart’’ is 
being sung by Karram. The musicians on 
this piece are the same except for Steve 
Federico, who is pounding the drums in 
this number. Also, the horn section does 
not play in this number. 

Bringing us to more up-to-date tunes 
is “Mission of Mercy,” a tune recorded 
by Martha Davis and the Motels in 1982. 
John Dillon does the drumming in this 
number, and the members of the horn sec- 
tion are back in this one. Iris Riddle is the 
narrator. Karram sings this one also. 

The final piece in Women in Rock is the 
tune “Rock ’n Roll,” originally recorded 
by Led Zeppelin, and then covered by 
Ann and Nancy Wilson of Heart. Karram 
narrates and sings this rocker. 

Refreshments will be served at the 
show, but in abiding with the NECC dry- 
campus policy, no ‘‘ale” will be available. 
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Bob Jacobucci at keyboards. 


The atmosphere will be informal. The 
show, which is running for two nights this 
year, begins at 7:30 p.m. Admission is $2 
at the door, or tickets may be purchased 
in advance from Prof. Finegold, room 
C-356. 

For an evening of eating, drinking, and 
good music, the Holiday Cakes and Ale 
Concert should be a welcome addition to 
your pre-holiday festivities. 


At a recent rehearsal for the Holiday 
Cakes and Ale Concert featuring. Music 
Americana (a tour through America’s 
history in music), the vocal group was 
putting the finishing touches on its ren- 
dition of ‘‘A Chorus Line,” Broadway 
musical. 

The air was filled with near-perfect 
harmony as Music Professor Michael 
Finegold stressed the importance of each 
accent in the lyrics. 

After the rehearsal, Finegold said the 
Northern Essex musicians had put a 
great deal of work into getting the con- 
cert ready, and hoped for a good student 
turn-out. ‘“‘The concert is for the 
students,” he said. “It’s a chance to get 
a serving of the Introduction to American 
Music course performed live. We have 
rock music to appeal to the youth culture; 
we have some Broadway music, some jazz 
and some very rare music.” 

Finegold said traditionally the concert 
is well-attended by parents. This year he 
hopes for more people of the college com- 
munity to come join the musical 
festivities. 


-Carl Russo photo. 
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Creative Arts 


Showtime opens student dance recital 


Dancers at student recital. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Joe Savastano in motion with spear in the number ‘‘Satori,”’ student dance recital. 


by Carmel Parino 

The fourth annual Student Dance 
Performance last Friday and Saturday 
evenings began with Showtime, to get the 
dancers warmed up to the stage and the 
audience. 

One of the most unusual of the 18 
numbers performed was a piece of a 
movement theater done by Michael 
Hartley. Mike majors in theater and his 
piece, The Great American Novel, is from 
Larry Norman’s album Only Visiting 
This Planet. Movement theater is 
movement set to words performed by the 
actor. 

“Study #1’ was a group piece 
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choreographed by Robin Rowe. “‘Study 
#2” was a group piece choreographed by 
the class. Both numbers were examples 
of group body sculpture and, what was 
especially touching about these two 
pieces was the music, ‘‘Abraham’s 
Theme” by Vangelis and “‘Night Sky” by 
John Steins and Scott Sheerin. 

Chairman of the Dance Department 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb choreographed 
one of the most powerful pieces in the 
show, “‘Fool’s Overture,” music by Super- 
tramp. This statement about war was 
even more evident this year with the 
addition of slides of well known war 
photos. - 


Amy Sarofian performs solo at student dance recital. 


Another powerful piece about Samurai 
warriors and inner strength was ‘‘Satori,”’ 
choreographed by Wayne Kanzaki. 
Wayne and his partners Joe Savastano 
and Tom Salter each worked with spears 
in the first piece of music, ‘Imps 
Welcome” by Chick Corea. In the second 
piece, “The Lion’s Dance,” by Hiroshima, 
the dancers held fans symbolizing the war 
fan used for signaling troop movements 
in the days of the Samurai. 

The two most upbeat numbers were 
“Just Around the Corner,’’ music by Her- 
bie Hancock, and ‘‘We Got the Beat,”’ 
music by the Go Go’s. These pieces were 
choreographed by Maggie Queenan, a 


-Carl Russo photo. 


member of the dance company. The 
Herbie Hancock piece is part of the Still- 
point repertoire. 

Other students who appeared in the 
show are: Freda Marzioli, Amy Sarofian, 
Cyndi Rossetti, Amelis Jewett, Gina 
Toscano, Esther Carabello, Paula 
Chorebanean, Patti Ratcliff, Vicki 
Valhouli, and Maria Furnari. 

The Composition Class is a class in 
choreography, the art of making dances. 
The students are given a final grade for 
presenting a piece of their own 
choreography in the show. Members of 
the Stillpoint Dance Company also 
performed in the show this year. 
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Creative Arts 


Day West helps students explore new frontiers 


by Ruth DesRoches 

On the third floor 
of the Classroom 
Building, the 
Creative Arts 
Department lounge 
area, which offers 
refuge to both stu- 
dents and faculty, 
boasts on its wuils a colorful array of 
designs by students in the Commercial 
Art Class of Eleanor Day West. 

Eleanor attended the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, where she 
received a bachelor of arts in painting. 
She did graduate study at the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

In school, Eleanor says a student 
learns theory; but a job situation gives 
“hands-on” experience. 

Although her background is in fine 
arts, she gained practical experience in 
commercial art on the job. ‘‘I had to sup- 
port myself,” she adds. 

Eleanor worked in medical illustration 
at North Carolina Memorial Hospital 
researching and illustrating for doctors’ 
graphs and charts which would document 
medical research findings. These were 
then used as exhibits at American 
Medical Association conventions. 

While attending graduate school, 


Desires.” 


Susan Padmore and Claudia Kuffel with David Coapou on 


sf 


Eleanor did graphic design for a 
newspaper, The Greensboro Daily News. 
“I did ad design, logo, and photo 
retouching; I also did ‘type specking.’ ”’ 
Eleanor explains ‘‘type specking”’ to be 
the retouching of the type face which 
often would be slightly irregular when 
printers used metal type. Today com- 
puters are used. 

Her next job was with a graphic design 
company in Boston. “I was at a point 
where I wanted to do more of my own 
creative work,” she says. She was able to 
work in the marketplace and explore her 
own creativity up to a point. ‘‘However, 
I could never go all the way with my 
creativity,’’ she adds. 

Eleanor explains she prepared five 
logos for a newspaper Client. ‘‘I worked 
hard on it and thought every one of them 
was just wonderful,” she laughs. Her 
boss sat down and in a very short time 
came up with a logo. The logos were sub- 
mitted and his was chosen. “You learn to 
accept those kinds of judgments, even 
though it hurts,” she says. ‘‘Creative peo- 
ple in commercial art have to learn to 
think in terms of the marketplace.” 

Residing in Cambridge, she taught at 
the New England School of Design on 
Newbury Street and later at the DeCor- 
dova Museum in Lincoln. 
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Claudia Kuffel and Susan Padmore in scene at recent one act 
play, “‘Suppressed Desires.” -Photo, courtesy Alberto Gomez. 


‘Suppressed Desires’. 


David Coppola as Steve Brewster in one act play. 


-Photo, courtesy of Alberto Gomez. 


When studio space became so expen- 
sive in Cambridge, she looked for a more 
affordable rural community and moved to 
Haverhill. She joined the faculty at 
Northern Essex and is in her third 
semester here. 

“T have enjoyed teaching at Northern 
Essex,” she says. ‘‘It is interesting to see 
what students do with a concept given 
them. It is exciting and stimulating to 
watch people grow and change, to see 
what each accomplishes and how each one 
works out a situation ... many different 
designs result from one concept.” 

Eleanor’s favorite way of expressing 
herself is through abstract painting. “I 
love to deal with images that have mean- 
ing and power. Now, my things are very 
expressive and immediate. Earlier my 
works were minimalist ... intellectual and 
controlled. Now I want my images to 
have strength and power. I use big shapes 
and lots of color and textures.” 

Although Eleanor enjoys working in 
black and white, she also employs a 
technique of adding a lot of colors in 
layers. Her textures are produced 
through the sanding of the surface to be 
painted. The different depths of the 
grooves and the irregularities that result 
from sanding make an interesting con- 
trast of colors, she explains. 


‘Private! 
Wars’ 


Editor’s Note: The last 
issue of the Observer publish- | ~ : 
ed pictures of “Who Am I iim 
This Time,” one of three plays 
performed Nov. 18 and 19, 
Above are pictures of “‘Sup- 
pressed JDesires’’ and 
“Private Wars,’’ also 
presented those evenings. 


STUDENT. PUPPET PRODUCTION 
Thursday, December 8 
10 a.m. — Top Notch Theatre 
This performance is written, designed and executed by students from the Creative 
Experience Class and is available by invitation only. For further information, call 
Judith Tye at extension 191. 


Alberto Gomez, Joe Laudani and George Hatem in one act 
play, “Private Wars.” 


She works in charcoal on paper and oil 
on plaster panels, which she makes 
herself by adding plaster to masonite 
panels. 

Eleanor explains her students work 
hard. Preconceived ideas diminish and 
new doors open giving way to a new and 
fresher approach to dealing with a design. 
Students especially learn there is a great 
interchange of ideas, so not everyone is 
working alone. Ideas, she says, are free 
for discussion and interchange is fruitful 
in helping to explore one’s line more fully. 

When asked if she ever dislikes a stu- 
dent’s work, she replies, “‘I do not judge 
whether I like it or hate it. I try to respect 
the effort the student has made to com- 
prehend and institute an idea. I only 
dislike it if I feel someone hasn’t made an 
honest effort.”’ 

Gradually preconceived ideas will be let 
go, she adds, and a sense of creativity and 
originality will emerge. ‘‘It is the will- 
ingness to explore new frontiers, to do 
things differently, to be able to see, and 
not just pass by.”’ 

(Eleanor Day West is leaving Northern 
Essex after this semester to explore her 
own new frontiers ... her own graphic 


design business, ‘Graphics West.” Good 
luck to you Eleanor.) 
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Alberto Gomez and George Hatem, ‘Private Wars.” 
-Photo, courtesy Alberto Gomez. 
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Features 


Interpreter gets 
special award 


by June Walker Robert 

If you meet a tall, dark-haired male 
with an ear-to-ear smile walking around 
campus, it’s most likely Ed Ward. Ed is 
an interpreter for hearing-impaired 
students at NECC. 


Ward’s infectious grin (described by 
his students as “‘like a cheshire cat’’) is 
even wider as he talks about the students 
and the college’s Students with Hearing 
Impairments Program (SHIP). 


“I was an English major at Lowell 
State and later taught English ‘in a 
former life,’ ’’ Ward says. 


In 1980, while conducting interviews 
for a Department of Labor research 
survey, he visited the home of a hearing- 
impaired person. Ward says he was 
struck by an “overwhelming feeling of 
inadequacy.” That feeling never left; and 
that summer Ward spent three weeks 
learning basic sign language for hearing- 
impaired children. 

Ward realized he wanted to learn more 
and work with this special population. He 
also realized that would mean intensive 
concentrated training. So he gave up his 
job and enrolled full time in the NECC 
Interpreter Training Program. When he 
graduated last June, he received the 
President’s Award. 


Although Ward works with the Massa- 
chusetts Office for Deafness, he says the 
bulk of his work is done at NECC. 


Ed Ward, winner of President’s Award. 
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Sidney Pietzsch with students Patrick Scott, Northern Ireland; Michelle Neel, Maine; and Julie Champoux, Lowell. -Carl Russo photo. 
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Sign language: a golden silence 


by Paula Fuoco 

A very wise person once said silence is 
golden. There are those at Northern 
Essex who speak this golden language. 
Silence is by no means an empty word, 
for volumes are spoken in the movements 


of hands. Persons with talking hands 


have journeyed from far off places — Nor- 
thern Ireland, New Jersey and Maine — 
to be part of the Students with Hearing 
Impairments Program (SHIP) and the 
Gallaudet Extension Program. For these, 
their hands have just begun to speak. 
“T came here to learn to understand 
more about life,’’ Benjamin Chow, SHIP 
student from New Jersey says. Patrick 
Scott, native of Northern Ireland, arriv- 
ed in the United States in 1975. While 


. visiting Boston, he was introduced by 


Sidney Pietzsch to Northern Essex. Scott 
who would like to work with computers 
someday, and says he is very interested 
in math. 


The name Sidney Pietzsch is recurring- 
ly mentioned by the students. She is the 
coordinator of the SHIP program, 
organizing support services, hiring 
notetakers for students with hearing 
impairments and disabilities and keeping 
the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Com- 
mission counselors aware of the students’ 
progress. 

She helps the students solve problems, 
whether the problems be academic, 
finding housing, or ‘‘sweetheart’’con- 
cerns. “I feel as if I’ve done something 
worthwhile when I see their faces light up 
with understanding and happiness,” 
Pietzsch says. 

She has helped many to venture out on 
their own. These hearing-impaired 
students have demonstrated their impair- 
ment need not restrict them from living 
as independent, self-sufficient adults. 
Michelle Howland is one such student. ‘‘I 


enjoy living on my own. It is a sense of 
responsibility I like the most,” she 
reflects. 


Pietzsch defies the archaic term ‘‘deaf 
and dumb.” The original meaning of this 
term has been altered as people have 
become more informed. Silence and 
deafness were mistaken for a lack of 
intelligence. Now people understand 
“deaf and dumb” is a totally inaccurate 
designation. There was a time when dumb 
literally meant silent. In fact, deaf 
persons are not mute; they have voices, 
but often speak with difficulty because 
they are not always understood, Pietzsch 
says. 


Regardless of any past definitions, 
these students are by no means dumb, for 
in a golden tone, they are always 
speaking. 


Hospice helpers ease patients’ fear of dying 


by Judy Sirski 

A medieval word takes on new mean- 
ing, but the tradition carries on. 

The term ‘hospice’ referred to a way 
station, a place where weary travelers 
found refreshment, shelter and care. 
Today, it stands for an approach to car- 
ing for the dying person and his family. 


Anxiety surrounds death and the dy- 
ing, but to hospice volunteers, helping 
terminally ill people in the last months of 
life is an act of love which alleviates fear. 

Visiting Nurses Association of 
Haverhill Hospice, Inc., has a team of 
volunteers whose mission is to support, 
befriend and care for the terminally ill. 
Other VNA services include making 
available home health aides, homemakers, 

-nurses, therapists, physicians and a 
variety of health workers. 

Nationwide, 1,300 hospice facilities 
offer terminally ill people an alternative 
to a hospital or nursing home. Most are 
like Haverhill’s hospice program, pre- 
viding service to patients at home. There 
are 43 hospice programs in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Beverly McKean, R.N., coordinator of 
the Haverhill VNA Hospice, said the 
heart of the program is in its volunteers. 
Although each patient is visited regular- 
ly by McKean and Julie Press, a licensed 
independent clinical social worker on the 
VNA hospice staff, the volunteers meet 
the patient’s need for an objective friend. 

Volunteers are trained in a 10-week, 
25-hour course that covers cancer treat- 
ment, funeral arrangements, communica- 
tions and the psychology of dying. It also 
aims to make volunteers aware of their 
own feelings and fears about death. 

“Being a hospice volunteer is a call to 
greatness, a call to be open to sharing love 


with those who might be afraid to die,” 
said Doris Chevalier, a local hospice 
volunteer. 


“Death _ is 
simply part of 
the cycle of 
life. Death is 
not a 
tragedy." 


Although hospice focuses on providing 
care at home for people who choose to die 
surrounded by family and friends, 
Chevalier specializes in visiting patients 
in nursing homes. Hospice aims to pro- 
vide care to those in need, not defining 
itself too narrowly. 


“People in nursing homes, people who 
are going to die, know the loneliness of 
being in a room, a house, a world full of 
people and still feel alone,”’ Chevalier said. 

A special isolation affects those aware 
of impending death. Often families and 
friends are unwilling or unable to talk 
about the illness. Patients and families 
try to protect each other from an 
unspoken but obvious threat. 

This is why an objective friend — a 
hospice volunteer — becomes so vital. 
McKean defines hospice as a way to help 
patients physically, psychologically and 


spiritually to deal with the anger, depres- 
sion and fear about dying. 


“Death is simply part of the cycle of 
life. Death is not a tragedy,” said Meg 
Daggett, a local hospice volunteer. “‘The 
cause of death might be tragic, but death 
is natural. Everyone eventually does it. 
Most people fear it because they think it 
is an ending.” 


What a person believes about death 
may depend on his religious faith. 
Hospice is sensitive to individual beliefs, 
each volunteer drawing. on his own 
spiritual beliefs, but never advocating 
any specific faith. If a patient wants to 
see a minister or clergyman, McKean 
arranges to send one. 


Acceptance is the key for both patient 
and hospice volunteer, said Daggett. 
Being open to expressing fear, sharing 
love and becoming very much a part of 
what remains of life creates a bond bet- 
ween volunteer and patient. 


Daggett’s patient suffers from Lou 
Gehrig’s disease, and is now in a nursing 
home. She can no longer talk or laugh. 
Communication is still possible. ‘She 
talks with her eyes,’”’ Daggett said. 


Marian Boandl agrees. The relation- 
ship between the patient. and volunteer 


becomes close. Unlike most hospice cases, . 


Boandl’s friend is not now in the last 
months of life. 


Her client has cancer, recently had 
surgery and now is hospitalized. Boandl 
goes to visit at the hospital with the 
woman’s husband. She also cares for her 
friend’s plants. 

Bringing cheer and holding hands is 
not the only stock in trade of hospice 
volunteers. After the inevitable death 


comes bereavement. They are there to 
support the family, to talk, help with the 
funeral arrangements and to work out 
their own sadness as well. Volunteers 
take time out between assignments for 
their own. grieving. 

Many hospice volunteers feel so close 
to their patients they ask permission to 
be there at the time of death, or to be 
called soon after. 


Chevalier recalls sitting near her 
client’s bed, watching the woman take her 
last breath. 


“T fluffed her pillow. I folded her hands, 
and straightened the sheets. Then I 
whispered in her ear, ‘I love you; I care.’ ” 


This is one example of how hospice 
lives up to its ancient name. Press said 
volunteers see people on the fringes of 
death, which is a mystery. 


“Terminally-ill people are travelers 
toward death. While in hospice they are 
waiting at the way station, and receive 
care and shelter,’’ she said. 


The VNA hospice serves Haverhill, 
Groveland, Merrimac, Amesbury, 
Georgetown, and Plaistow, Atkinson and 
South Hampton, N.H. Services are reim- 
bursed by third-party payers, such as 
Medicare, Medicaid, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. Sliding scale fees are available 
according to need. / 


The American Cancer Society also pro- 
vides financial assistance. Donations are 
welcome. 

Anyone interested in working with 
hospice, or who needs hospice services, 
may call the office at the Knipe School. 
Volunteers must not have had a loss 
within the past year and be willing to 
commit one year to the program. 
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Campus news 


Karen Breehey, new director of public information. 
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Breehey directs info 


by June Walker Robert 

Northern Essex has welcomed its new 
director of public information. She arriv- 
ed Nov. 28. 

She is Karen L. Breehey, former 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune reporter, and 
editor in the news, leisure, and lifestyle 
departments. 

Jeannine Wilson, director for the past 
three years, is now employed by Bristol 
Community College in Fall River as assis- 
tant to the president. 

Breehey, 36, single and a resident of 
Methuen, is a 1969 graduate of Boston 
University’s School of Communication 
with a bachelor’s degree in journalism. 
She interned at the Tribune and was 
employed there until now. 

She says the NECC position opened at 
the perfect time and place ‘‘to make a new 
career choice.” 

No stranger to the campus, Breehey 


has been involved in developing the Liv- 
ing and Learning program, and working 
with the department of sociology. She 
says she has always wanted to get into 
a college level program. 

Breehey lists her hobbies as tennis, 
bridge, sailing, reading and freelance 
writing. She agrees it is a bit sad that the 
duties of an editor leave precious little 
time for writing. 

Her philosophy is ‘‘to get the best out 
of living that I can.” 

Breehey says her goal is to ‘make 
NECC as visual to the public as possible, 
and make people aware of the excitement 
on campus.’’ She feels there are area 
residents who have no idea what the col- 
lege is like and the opportunities 
available. 

Right now her immediate goal is “‘to 
get to know the college and let it get to 
know her.”’ 


Assertiveness key to success 


by Carol Cook 

Assertiveness training was the subject 
of a recent meeting of the Manage Our 
Lives series Nov. 30. Martha Paisner was 
guest speaker. 


Paisner described three types of peo- 
ple. The first is so afraid of hurting others 
he hurts himself. The second, the ag- 
gressive person, must have his way no 
matter what. He cares little about others. 
The assertive person, she explained, 
stands up for his rights without hurting 
the rights of others. 


To be an assertive person, Paisner said 
you must be aware of your individual 
rights. One of the most important of 
these is to be able to say “‘no” without 
feeling guilty. The assertive person must 
also develop listening and communicating 
skills. 


Paisner said to be a better person and 
to manage your life well, you must be 
assertive. 


Paisner has conducted a large number 
of workshops the last few years. 
Counselor for the Division of Continuing 
Education and Community Services, she 
has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Radcliffe College, a master of arts degree 
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Counselor Martha Paisner. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


from Brown University, and a master’ s 
degree in education from Rhode Island 
College. 


The next of the Manage Our Lives 
series is Dec. 14, in the College Center, 
private dining room, at noon. Pat 
Kepschull, Carl Beal and Andrea Clark 
will talk about weight loss and eating 
habits. 


Weight Control/Eating Habits 
Pat Kepschull, Carl Beal, and 
Andrea Clark 


Dec. 14 


Room F-201, Private Dining 
Room 
College Center, Noon - 1 p.m. 


All students, faculty and college personnel are welcome. Individual and/or group 


meetings will be 


scheduled at your convenience to follow any session if you in- 


dicate an interest. For further information, contact: Betty Coyne, Counseling Office, 
room 118, College Center, or call extension 178 or 179. 


Lifelong learning program 


Paisner local logolept 


by Jim Hegarty 

Milton Paisner sifts through words and 
phrases in search of their origins much 
the way an old-time prospector might 
have poked and probed the dirt, looking 
to uncover the shine of gold. 

More often than not, Paisner comes up 
with a glittering, 24-carat nugget. 

Paisner is an instructor at Northern 
Essex, and has taught at Harvard and 
Brown Universities. He is the author of 
a book entitled “One Word Leads to 
Another,’ and is working on a sequel. 

More than’anything, however, Paisner 
is an avowed, self-described ‘“‘logolept,’’ 
and suffers smilingly with an affliction he 
has termed ‘‘dictionaryitis.”’ 

“Tt’s simple — logos is Greek for word, 
and lept means crazy. I’m crazy about 
words,” explained Paisner. ‘‘I’ve pretty 
much been interested in words and 
languages most of my life,’ he said. 
Paisner has studied French, Spanish, 
Latin, Italian, and Japanese. 

Paisner held a crowd of Haverhill-area 
residents spellbound during a Lifelong 
Learning meeting in the library con- 
ference area Dec. 1. For over an hour, he 
took words and phrases with modern con- 
notations and trailed them back through 
the long corridors of history to their 
origin. 

“Take the word hooker for example,”’ 
he offered. ‘‘Nowadays, it means lady of 
the evening, prostitute, or whatever other 
phrase you might use to label a woman 
of supposed ill repute. But back in Civil 
War days, there was a general named 
Hooker who refused to allow ‘easy’ 
women into camp. His reason was that it 
made the men unfit for fighting. The 
disgruntled soldiers soon took to calling 
the women ‘hookers,’ ’’ he said. 

In current usage the word dunce is 
often meant as a description for a person 
who is rather dim-witted, slow of thought, 
or just plain dumb. It is derived, however, 
from the name of a great theologian, 
Duns Scotis. 

“Duns Scotis was one of the more 
outstanding thinkers of his time,”’ 
Paisner said. ‘“‘He had a great many 
followers of his school of thought. As time 
went by some of his theories became out- 
moded and the views regarding the sub- 


jects he talked about were changed. There 
were some of his followers, though, who 
refused to bend to the new, popular 
beliefs. These people that would not veer 


from the theories of Duns Scotis were _ a 


called Duns men, which is the first form 
of today’s dunce.” 

“The word nappe is French tor linen. 
Through a complicated system of adding 
and dropping the letter N, we have come 
to derive two words from nappe — apron 
and napkin,’’ said Paisner. 

The word nickname, Paisner said, is 
associated with the Old English word, 
eke. A person was said to have an eke 
name. From there, usage and dialect 
transformed it to nickname. 

“These examples are all the results of 
change. Through the years, we have 
witnessed many cases of hearing one 
thing and writing it as another. As 
society changes, so does language. It’s 
doing a lot just to keep up with it,” 
Paisner concluded. 


Milton Paisner. -Tom Vartabedian photo. 


Fill out Financial Aid 
Forms for 1984-85 early 


by Phyllis Pucci 

Financial Aid Forms for the 1984-85 
school year will be available Jan. 1, accor- 
ding to Director of Financial Aid Dick 
Pastor. 

The Financial Aid Form (FAF) is the 
only form needed to apply for the Pell 
Grant, NECC campus-based funds and 
the Mass. State Scholarship, Pastor says. 

“Each year many students do noi 
apply for financial aid because they think 
they are ineligible, and many others have 
their aid delayed because they supply in- 
correct or inadequate information on their 
applications. Students should fill out the 
FAF carefully as errors are difficult to 
correct once the financial aid process 
starts,”’ he says. 

Financial aid is awarded on the basis 
of financial need. ‘‘Financial need is the 
difference between the estimated cost of 
attendance and the calculated amount the 
student and family can reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide. The estimated cost of 
attendance includes tuition and fees, 
room and board, and an allowance of 
books, supplies, travel and personal ex- 
penses,”’ Pastor explains. 

The student and family contribution is 
affected by income, assests, debts, 
number of dependents, number of 
children in college, and other necessary 
or unusual expenses. 

Financial aid can also be affected by 
loss of income because of divorce, death 
or disability. 


Students should file their FAF applica- — 
tions as soon as possible. The deadline for 


Mass. State Scholarships is March 1, 
1984; the deadline for summer aid is April 
1; the deadline for September enrollment 
is April 15; the deadline for January 
enrollment is Nov. 1; and the deadline for 
the Pell Grant is March 1, 1985. 


Students will be requested to supply 


the following documents to be eligible for 
financial aid: 


1) A copy of the Federal Income Tax 
Form (1040 or 1040A) or a statement 
from the IRS that no tax form was’ 


submitted. 


2) Individuals whose income was large- 
ly derived from non-taxable income may 


be required to obtain a verifying docu- a 


ment from the appropriate agency. 
3) All students who have previously at- 


tended another post-secondary institu- — 
tion will have to submit a Financial Aid © 
Transcript prior to receiving aid. i 


Transcript forms are available in the 


Financial Aid Office or at the college of > ’ 


previous attendance. 


4) Certification from the Selective Ser- La 


vice Commission that all aid recipients 


who are required to register have done so. 


For more information, or for help i in fll. 


ing out the FAF, contact the Financial — 
Aid Office, room B-217, extension 175. 


Chanukah 
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Feast of Lights stresses religious values 


by Faith Benedetti 


Last Thursday, Dec. 1, marked the 
beginning of Hanukkah, a festive holiday 
for Jews all over the world. The “Feast 
of Lights” lasts for eight days, with. 
prayers and ceremonies each night. The 


word Hanukkah, or Chanukah as it is 
spelled in Hebrew, means “rededication.” 
The holiday gets its name from the Mac- 


cabean rededication of the Temple of 


Jerusalem in 165 B.C. 

Jewish history states that the Syrian 
king, Antiochus, tried to force the Jews 
into paganism by defiling their temple 
and constructing altars to idols. The 
Jews, lead by Mattathias, and then later 
his son, Judah Maccabeus, revolted 
against Antiochus and his armies. 
Finally, in 165 B.C., they won the battle 
and restored their temple. On the 25th of 
Kisley (December in Hebrew), exactly 
three years after the temple was original- 
ly defiled, the Maccabees (followers of 


Judah Maccabeus) rededicated their 
temple and called the holiday Chanukah. 

The reason the festival lasts for eight 
days is that upon returning to the temple, 
the Maccabees found only one jar of oil, 
enough to light the place for only one day. 
They sent a messenger out to obtain more 
oil, and when he returned eight days later, 
the one jar of oil miraculously was still 
burning. 

A major part of the ‘‘Feast of Lights” 
is the religious part ... the lighting of the 
Menorah. The Menorah is a nine-branch 
candlestick. Each candle stands for one 
day the oil burned. Each night a set of 
prayers, or berachah, are said over the 
candles. The father of the family lights 
the shamash, or servant light, and then 
lights one candle on the Menorah. The 
first prayer, said at the beginning of the 
service, blesses the candles, while the 
second prayer, said after the candles are 
lighted, expresses thanks for the miracle 
of deliverance. A third berachah is said 


Loss leads to art therapy 


by John Heyes 

Carolyn McDonald lost a child in 1974 
due to complications from injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident the year 
before. She went into therapy to deal with 
the psychological trauma, but found she 
could not express in words the loss she 
felt. 

She began painting once again and 
found that emotions she could not 
describe in words had begun surfacing in 
her art work. She took the paintings to 
her therapist and gradually came to 
terms with the situation. 

She did not know it at the time, but she 
had taken the first step toward becoming 
an art therapist. 

Although a relatively new discipline, 
McDonald says art therapy has its roots 
in the ancient world, when entire groups 
of people expressed their feelings through 
ritual enactment, dance and drama. 

The same principle applies today, 
McDonald says. Art helps bring unex- 
pressed, yet deeply held feelings to the 
surface. She says art helps clarify and free 
these feelings. 

“There are feelings inside us that are 
too deep for words,’’ she says. ‘‘We all 
experience this at one time or another in 
our lives. The arts are uniquely suited to 
elicit these feelings.”’ 

After grappling with the loss of her 
child, McDonald faced another crisis — 

_ a transitional crisis. She did not know 
what to do with herself. She finally 
decided to return to school — an ambition 
long delayed. 

McDonald had attended Mass. College 
of Art for a year after graduating from 
Haverhill High School, but dropped her 
classes to get married and raise a family. 
Now, after a 15-year absence, she wanted 
to return and pursue a career which com- 
bined art with helping other people. 

She finally found the program she 
wanted — an art therapy program at 
Lesley College in Cambridge. ‘“‘But it was 
a master’s program,” she says, ‘‘and it 
was a long way off from where I was at 
the time,” 3 

She enrolled in a liberal arts program 
at Northern Essex Community College, 
took an associate’s degree, and transfer- 
red to Gordon College, where she 


graduated magna cum laude with a 
degree in psychology. Finally she enrolled 


in the Lesley program and graduated in 

1981 as an expressive arts therapist. 
The program at Lesley ‘‘was very 

frustrating for me, coming from a tradi- 


Care Bears come 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

This year’s holiday looks to be a 
cuddly, caring one. Once again children 
are falling in love with the basic teddy 
bear or huggable doll. But there’s 
something about this year’s teddy bear. 
Does it cry? Does it wet? No, it doesn’t 
do any of these things. So what makes it 
so special? This teddy bear carries a lov- 


tion academic backgrotud,” she said. 
“There were few textbooks and no desks 
— usually just the three-hour classes 
which were very experiential, like an oral 
tradition being passed on. You learned by 
experiencing; you learned to give art 
therapy by receiving it.”’ 

McDonald now works as an expressive 
art therapist at Baldpate Hospital, a 
private psychiatric facility in. 
Georgetown. She also conducts group art 
therapy sessions at the Haverhill YWCA 
as part-of her ‘‘Magic Circle” program, 
and does private sessions on request. 

“The Magic Circle is a positive and 
creative approach to personal growth,” 
she says. ‘‘We’re learning how to free 
ourselves from our preconceived ideas 
about ourselves, and learning how to 
discover the magical child within us. 

“We're so uptight and guarded as 
adults,’’ she says. “Art therapy helps us 
loosen ourselves up and discover 
ourselves.” 

McDonald says it is difficult to explain 
just what happens at her art therapy ses- 
sions because ‘‘words fall so short”’ of an 
accurate description. ‘‘'You have to 
experience it yourself to understand.” 

All the sessions, however, are a 
combination of drawing, painting, danc- 
ing, singing and psycho-drama. 

There are a number of reasons for 
people to participate in the art therapy 
session. In addition to learning how to 
more effectively communicate and 
understand emotions and feelings, 
McDonald says, workshops help people 
break the cigarette habit, deal with 
weight problems and cope with the pro- 
blems of divorce and separation. 

She used to carefully plan her 
workshops, but found that they often 
take on a life of their own once they begin. 

“It’s nice to have a general plan of 
what will happen in the sessions,” she 
says, ‘‘but you have to be able to shelve 
them. You have to let the needs of the 
group supercede the plans. That’s what: 
makes the effort successful — not trying 
to fit the group into a mold.” 

The way that a person experiences 
wholeness is through expression, she 
says, and through expression of mind and 
heart he can achieve this wholeness. Ex- 
pressive art therapy uses all forms of self- 
expression to achieve that end. 

(Reprinted courtesy of the Haverhill 
Independent.) ; 


ing message directed to its special owner 
on its stomach, the owner of a ‘Care 
Bear.”’ 

The “Care Bear’’ doll comes in three 
different sizes, ranging in price from 
$2.28 to $11.97. Each one holds a certain 
kind of caring message. There’s ‘‘Cheer 
Bear,” ‘Friend Bear,” ‘Tenderheart 
Bear,’”’ and ‘“‘Wish Bear.” And there is 


on the first night only, and is a prayer for 


happy occasions. After the lighting of the 
candles, the song ‘‘Rock of Ages,” or 
Ma’oz Tzur by Mordecai, is often sung. 
The service is commonly conducted by 
one celebrant, but the whole family may 
join in the recitation of prayers and 
singing. 

An activity enjoyed by both young and 
old alike on Chanukah is the game of 
Dreidel. A dreidel is a four-sided top. The 
name comes from a German word mean- 
ing “‘top.”’ The dreidel game itself is rich 
in history. Rabbis of old permitted games 
of chance only a few times a year, and 
Chanukah was one of those times; there- 
fore it became a natural candidate for 
Chanukah entertainment. 

The four sides of the top bear four 
Hebrew letters: Nun, Gimel, Hei, and 
Shin. Players begin by betting a certain 
amount of coins or small objects, and 
each one would then, in turn, spin the 
dreidel. Depending on the fall of the top, 


, 


Merry Christmas to one and all from the Observer staff. 


in three sizes, each with a message 


always that one bear that represents the 
unpleasant side of our personalities — 
“Grumpy Bear.” 

The toy market doesn’t stop with 
“Care Bears,” either; the biggest hit of 
the holiday season this year will be the 
“Cabbage Patch’’ dolls. These dolls, sell- 
ing at $20, come with their own birth cer- 
tificates, names and adoption papers for 


the player would either take nothing 
(nun), take all (gimel), take half (hei), or 


put in (shin). The winner of the entire 
round often wins money. Over a period of 
time, the gambling terms were re- 
interpreted to stand for the Hebrew 
phrase Nes Gadol Hayah Sham, or ‘“‘A 
great miracle happened here.” Thus, even 
an ordinary game of chance is invested 
with Jewish values and further sym- 
bolizes the meaning of Chanukah. 


On Chanukah, Jews eat traditional 
foods, such as Latkes (potato pancakes), 
but everything is still kept strictly 
kosher. 


Chanukah, unlike Christmas, is not an 
overly zealous gift-giving holiday. 
Children still get presents but not in such 
abundance. The true meaning of 
Chanukah is reserved for emphasizing en- 
during religious and ethnic values. 


-Carl Russo photo. — 


the proud owner to complete. There are 
no two “Cabbage Patch” dolls alike. The 
recommended age for this extraordinary 
doll, according to the marketing president 
at Child World, is “infant to 99.” 

People are taken in with a unique doll. 
They feel it is a good investment, and 
“Cabbage Patch” dolls are selling by the 
hundreds. 
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~ Council duo 
altar bound 


by Faith Benedetti 

Talk about togetherness. Not only are 
Laurie Boucher, 20, and Scott Gleed, 19, 
engaged, but they are both members of 
the Student Council. 

Laurie, a fifth semester business 
management major, is president of the 
council, She first decided to run for a posi- 
tion because she felt there was a need for 
spirit at Northern Essex. ‘‘I wished 
everyone here had the kind of spirit you 
have in a high school. There is a lack of 
participation here.’’ 

Scott, on the other hand, ran for coun- 
cil because of Laurie’s enthusiasm and ex- 
citement about it. ‘When I joined the 
Army Reserve after high school, Laurie 
would call me and tell me about school,” 
Scott says. ‘‘After I finished boot camp 
and came home, I registered here and end- 
ed up running in the elections.”’ 

In their spare time, Laurie and Scott 
both work at Demoulas supermarket in 
Haverill — she as a cashier and he as a 
grocery packer. 

Laurie enjoys summer water sports, 
and is a beginning snow skier. She also 
collects matchbooks, and has a great in- 
terest in photography. She hopes to have 
her own darkroom some day. 

Scott likes fishing, hunting, camping, 
snowmobiling and hiking. ‘‘I’m the real 
outdoorsy type,” he says. When he’s not 

_ at school or work, Scott is a volunteer 
auxiliary police officer and constable in 
Haverhill. 

They both enjoy target shooting. “The 
first time I took Laurie shooting,’’ Scott 
says, “she hit the dummy’s heart on the 
first try ... on the second, she flinched a 
bit and got him through the head.” 


Morris says dry 


Jennifer Morris. -Carl Russo photo. 


by Faith Benedetti 

Jennifer Morris, 19, Newburyport, is in 
her third semester as a Student Council 
representative. A Liberal Arts major, she 
‘ran for the council last year because she 
wanted to get involved in campus affairs. 
“T went to high school with a real bunch 


Sharp has vice p 


\ 


Julie Sharp. -Carl Russo photo. 
by Paula Fuoco 
Julie Sharp’s career as a Student Coun- 
cil member began four years ago at 
Greater Lowell Vocational High School. 
She has gathered her experience and 
brought it with her to Northern Essex 
Community College Student Council, 
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- _ the Student Council this fall. She former- 
ly served for four years on the Greater 


Shepard thrives 


by Paula Fuoco 
With a pocketful of ideas, Judy 
Shepard began her term as a member of 


Lowell Vocational High School Student 
Council. 

“It taught me how very important 
school is and to do good and get involv- 
ed,’ she says. 

Judy says she thrives on a challenge, 
the opportunity to dare or defy. “My at- 
titude is, what the hell, go for it! Try to 
do better. You can do anything.” 

She is a Business Data Processing 
major. She hopes to be an ambassador to 
a large firm, traveling abroad conducting 
business. 

Judy is enthusiastic about the upcom- * 
ing Christmas Dinner Dance, for she sees 


, this as an opportunity for Northern 


Essex to demonstrate that it can suc- 


~~ cessfully sponsor enjoyable activities. 


Scott Gleed and Laurie Boucher. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


When Laurie graduates in January, she 
says she'll be pounding the pavement, 
looking for a full-time job. She’d also like 
to continue with night courses here. 

Scott’s graduation is tentatively 
scheduled for June ’85. After Northern 
Essex, he is hoping to become a full-time 
police officer in the Haverhill-Amesbury- 
Merrimac area. His major in criminal 
justice will come in handy. In the mean- 
time, while on the council, he’d like to see 
the mudflats paved, and thinks there is 
need for an additional building on 
campus. 

Laurie and Scott say they are planning 
their wedding for ‘‘sometime in the spring 
of ’86.”’ 


mixers fine idea 


of duds who never wanted to do any- 
thing,’’ she says. 

Jennifer echoes the beliefs of fellow 
council member Mike Bythrow in that 
she feels a dry mixer on campus would be 
well received. “I’m one of those rare 
people who believe you don’t have to 
drink to have a good time.” 

When she’s not busy with school, 
Jennifer enjoys sewing, although 
“sometimes making your own clothing 
can be more costly than buying pre-made 
ones.” She is employed at Mr. Grocer in 
Newburyport, where her official title is 
Service Manager. She is also busily plan- 
ning her and fiance John’s wedding. 

Jennifer plans on graduating in June, 
and from there she’s not really sure. ‘‘I’ll 
look for a full-time job, and then I may 
be taking a few night courses here.” 

From students, Jennifer would like to 
see more spirit and involvement. She 
reasons that Student Council members 
work hard to plan events, and it’s a 
shame when mixers and the like are poor- 
ly attended. 


e e 
rexy position 
Julie describes herself as one to get 
involved. 

“T like to get to know different people, 
I like to do as much as possible to find 
new ideas, to increase school spirit,’’ she 
said. ; 

A zest to do it all, Julie is not one to 
remain content with the status quo, she 
wants to see changes 

“Tf we all work together, this can be a 
good year. But we have to push, the 
Christmas dinner dance is an example of 


“something we can make a success,” she 


says. 
julie derives a sense of accomplish- 
ment from her role in Student Council. 
You shouldn’t do things only for 
yourself. A sense of accomplishment 
comes from doing things for your 
schoolmates,’’ she explaines. 
Julie has worked at McDonalds, St. 


John’s Hospital and New England Ven- — 


ding Corporation as a private secretary. 
A business management major, her am- 
bitions are someday to be employed by 
a thriving company. 5 


“People are always complaining that 


f there are not enough activities. Now 
here’s the big chance — we have a dance 


coming up. There are always those who 
are going to bad mouth it,” she says. 

For Judy, Student Council is a feeling 
of belonging. 

“You have friends there. You under- 
stand how the other feels, and you see 
that you are not the only one that is hav- 
ing problems,” she utters. 

There is a serious side to Judy, 

manifested in writing poetry. She, along 
with Student Council member and com- 
panion since kindergarten, Julie Sharp, 
wrote a poem commemorating the death 
of a fellow classmate. They struggled to 
find just the right words to convey emo- 
tions that would be permanently emboss- 
ed in their high school yearbooks. 


Kelly wants to | 


Bill Kelly. 


by Paula Fuoco 

William Kelly’s entrance to college was 
escorted by his election to the Student 
Council. After a six year leave of absence, 
Kelly has returned. 

“I had the feeling to join. I want to 
better myself and hopefully better 
others,” he says. 

Kelly’s return stemmed from a desire 
to learn of the world beyond his 
immediate environment. Education is of 
prime importance, for he wants to learn 
as much as posible. 

“T do not want to remain ignorant from 
what’s taking place in the real world,” he 
asserted. 

Kelly participated in the Student Coun- 
cil as a means of grasping an understand- 
ing of the political system. The Student- 
Council, he says, represents a sample of 
what takes place on a larger scale. 

“Student Council represents the stu- 
dent body just as the U.S. Congress 
represents the American people,” he 
observed. 

His interest in governmental bodies 
travels far beyond Northern Essex. A 
man with a tervent concern for the future 
of our universe, Kelly is dissatisfied with 


“I want to work with people, helping 
them and somehow helping society in 
some way,” she asserts. 

Working on the Council has led her to 
what she prizes above all else — people. 

“Steve (Michaud) and Sue (Smulski) 
are really good to work with. The council 
is fun because you are meeting different 
people and sitting down with people you 


J 
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Shepard. -Carl Russo photo. 


“We wanted to say that we weren’t 
going to forget him. I think about him a 
lot, and when I look back I will always 
remember. When we graduated, we didn’t 
leave him at high school, we took the 
memory with us,’’ she says. 

Judy writes much poetry. One day she 
would like to live in the countryside out- 
side London to write poems. 

“When F feel no one understands, I sit 
and write, and I feel better. I understand 
my feelings when I let them out and then 
someone else can read them and say, 
“Wow, you feel like that? I never knew 
that,’ ” she explains. 

This first semester at Northern Essex 
has caused Judy to feel that college, not 
high school, is the best time of your life. 

“Get involved! If you had a bad reputa- 
tion in high school, or you goofed off, this 
is your chance to make something of 
yourself, to become a better person,’’ she 
says. 


earn the system 


present-day leaders. . 

“T would like to remove the power of 
the people in this world who control the 
political forces and who make the 
decisions for the ordinary person,” he 
declared. 

Kelly’s goals are elusive, for he is not 
certain whether there will be a future to 
enact goals. 

“T think we will be gone in 10 years. We 
have taken this nuclear thing tongue in 
cheek. We look at the threat of nuclear 
war, but we don’t look at the corruption 
behind the political forces that are 
preempting this civilization,” he said. 

A law major, Kelly is determined to 
learn as much as possible. ‘I want to 
learn the system so I can fight it,” he © 
proclaimed. 

“Impossible,” says a fellow student, 
council member James Leveroni. ‘‘Don’t 
you know that you can’t beat thesystem. _ 
The system no longer exists.” . : 

“Why? If we all say we can beat the 
system, the system no longer exists.’ 

Yet Kelly does not define ‘‘beating the 
system” as radical upheavals and violent 
protests, but as a collective effort. of all 
people to find peace. 

“I’m not a rebel. There is just a lot of - 
corruption and everybody knows it. But 
we conform to it,’’ he stated. — 

The most determining force in Kelly’s 
life is to see all the people of the world 
unified under one system of government, — 
he says. 

He is currently researching the life of 
Joseph McCarthy, the senator who led a — 
crusade against communism by using ~ 
questionable tactics. 

Then, stepping back to the plateau at’ 
Northern Essex, he wishes there to be 
more educational events. ng 

“I hope to alert the people of the — 
nations so they can unify and create a bet- 
ter established and peaceful world th 
the one that exists,” he said. ie: 

Student Council is the beginning ... 


udy 


| 
: 


never knew and making a friendship out 
of it,’’ she says. : 


Sharp is laboring to fulfill her respon- 
sibilities as vice-president of Student 
Council, whether that means planning a 
dance, looking into the issue of dry mix- 
ers, or just listening to the needs of | 
students. ‘ 
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Bythrow plugs non-alcohol mixer Kelly Keough Ga on her feet 


by Faith Benedetti 

One of the senior representatives on 
the Student Council this year is Michael 
Bythrow, 21, of Quincy. Currently in his 
third semester as an engineering science 
major, Mike ran for the council because 
he felt a need for students to be heard. 
“Students need someone to voice their 
opinions,” he says, ‘‘and my objective as 
a council member is to better the on- 
campus environment.” 

One cause that Mike is working hard 
for this semester is a non-alcoholic mixer. 
“What I'd like to see is a concert on cam- 
pus with a good name band. It could be 
in the gym or the cafeteria; parking would 
be ideal, and it would boost school 
morale.’”’ He is also thinking of the 
possibility of co-promoting a show with 
another school. “I believe it would go over 
well,” he says with absolute conviction. 

When not busy with his studies or 
council activities, Mike is a work-study 
student in the Audio-Visual Department. 
In his leisure time, he likes summer water 
sports, and is anxious for the snow so he 
can go skiing. He also plays hockey, likes 
to dance, and enjoys meeting new people. 
“T hate cliques,’ he says. 

Mike would like to see more students 
get involved in things, and feels that just 
because they are only here three to four 


hours a day for two years is no excuse not 


to take an interest in campus goings-on. 


Michael Bythrow. 


Student Activities Secretary Sue Smulski 
says that ‘‘Mike takes a great interest in 
Student Council ... he’s a real go-getter, 
bound to do well in the future.’’ Mike says 
he would like to go on to the University 
of Lowell after he graduates in June. 


Crepeau likes secretary position 


Vikki Crepeau. 


by Faith Benedetti 
Vikki Crepeau, 17, Haverhill, is another 
of the newly elected freshmen represen- 


by Paula Fuoco 

This fall, Jim Leveroni’s outgoing 
nature and concern for people prompted 
him to run for Student Council. 

“T wanted to make sure the freshmen 
get what is coming to them,” he exclaims. 

Leveroni, a gerontology major, plans 
a career that will benefit others. He sees 
the elderly being taken advantage of — 
and he doesn‘t like what he sees. 

“T see old people getting the shaft. I 
want to be sure they get what they 
deserve,” he says. 

A jogger, Leveroni is always on the go. 
He is a member of WRAZ, the student 
radio station. In his senior year at Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, he won the 
Century III Leadership Award. 

“T had to write a three-page essay and 
take a test. It really meant a lot to me. 
I proved I could do it!” he exclaims. 

Leveroni feels the Student Council 
must become more responsive to the in- 
dividual student’s needs. 
| Leveroni says he likes being on the Stu- 
dent Council for people.‘‘I don’t hang 
with the same cliques, I meet different 
people. People should stop judging one 
another. Keep being yourself,” he says. 


-Carl Russe pean 


Leveroni always on the go 


tatives. A first semester secretarial 
major, Vikki wanted to run for Student 
Council because she felt it would give her 
a chance to meet people, and an oppor- 
tunity to get something accomplished. 
‘‘When I was in high school, I never got 
involved in anything,” she says, ‘‘and I 
figured that now is the time.” 

Although she knows it’s a shot in the 
dark, Vikki would like NECC to become 
a well-known school. ‘“‘Wouldn’t it be 
great if one day Northern Essex was 
recognized on the same level as Harvard 
or MIT?” she said. Vikki is the current 
secretary of the council, taking over the 
position that Laurie Boucher vacated 
when she was elected president. “I like be- 
ing secretary,” she said. 

In her spare time, Vikki enjoys roller 
skating, and talking with elderly people. 
“T really like all kinds of people, but older 
people are the most interesting,” she 
added. 

In Vikki’s future plans, she’d like to 
land a plum job as a head secretary for 
a large successful firm. 


Speaking about campus activities, © 


she’d like to see a lot more involvement 
on the part of students, and she also feels 
that there is a definite need for some 
school spirit. 


James Leveroni. -Carl Russo photo. 
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by Paula Fuoco 

Kelly Keough became a member of Stu- 
dent Council over a year ago with the aim 
of bringing innovative activities to Nor- 
thern Essex. 

“Especially nighttime ones,’’ she 
remarked, with a twinkle in her bize eyes. 

Working on the council has taught her 
much, gathering experience she feels will 
help her throughout her life. 

“I’ve learned so much, how to take 
responsibility, deal with administration, 
Get people together and plan events,” she 
said. 

One to become involved, Keough is a 
member of WRAZ, the student radio sta- 
tion. She is employed at No. 1 Fitness 
Salon in Plaistow. Keough leads exercise 
groups in calisthenics and aerobic danc- 
ing. Her job instills confidence in her to 
cope with the demands of Student 
Council. 

“T get it all out at work. Exercise keeps 
me on my toes. When I leave there, I feel 
good about myself. Exercise helps me to 
cope mentally and physically so I can do 
my schoolwork,” she explained. 

Her job is a prelude to future career 
goals. 

“‘Ten years from now I see myself liv- 
ing in Europe owning a huge health facili- 
ty where rich people can go,”’ she stated. 

Keough describes herself as persistent 
“very” she emphasizes. 

“T’ll try and try until I have the best 
health spa in Europe,” she exclaimed. 

Persistance is the quality she so ad- 
mires in Roger Daltrey. Daltrey, a 
member of the rock band ‘The Who” 
began his musical career at a young age. 

“He kept persisting to make “The Who’ 
the best. He never gave up,” she declared. 
Annoyed with Daltrey’s personality, 


‘Kelly Keough. SERS Risso: Ne 


fellow members threatened to kick him 
out of the group unless he changed. 

“‘And he did! He changed for the bet- 
ter,’’ Keough said. 

“‘When I am in a group and I see my 
personality getting in the way, I try to 
adapt and change,” she said. 

Keough hopes that someday Student 
Council will be given more power to make 
decisions. 

“The activities should be run more by 
the students themselves than the ad- 
ministration,” she said. 


Human interest is Wilson’s game 


Jeff Wilson. 


by Paula Fuoco 

Jeff Wilson began ‘his involvement 
with the Student Council long before his 
election this fall. He covered Student 
Council meetings for the Observer, 
witnessing the Council’s procedures, 
policies and problems. Writing these in- 
depth articles was the key to 
understanding the role Student Council 
plays at Northern Essex. The time came 
when Wilson no longer wanted to remain 
a mere observer. 


“TI wanted to be a part,” he says. 

Wilson possesses a desire to become a 
part of many things, an unquenchable 
thirst to partake in life’s diverse 
experiences. 


“My main goal right now is to learn 
from my classes, people, reading, life ex- 
periences and then see where this takes 
me,” he said. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Former assistant editor of the 
Observer and a liberal arts major, the 
road thus far has led him to a career in 


writing. 


“T want to write about the most impor- 
tant topic — people. People I meet at 
school and work. Every person you meet 
is a different character,’’ he remarked. 


Wilson has met a vast array of people 
in a multitude of settings. He has work- 
ed as a chef at Skyport’s Restaurant, 
Methuen, and is currently employed at 
Stevens Hall Convalescent Home. 


“This job is important to me. I do more 
than push a broom; I have friends there 
— friends 90 to 105 years old. I have a 
lot of respect for these people. They are 
just people, like you and I, who got old,’ 
he declared. 


“And besides,’ he laughs, ‘‘when 
you're 101, you have some pretty wild 
stories to tell.”’ 

Currently Student Council Treasurer, 
Wilson would like the Council to have 
more of a voice at Northern Essex. He 
believes that in a college, student 
representatives should have an equal say 
in the decision-making process. 


‘Student Council should have as much 
say on issues as the administration,” he 
stated. 


His interest in people and academics 
may someday manifest itself in a novel 
about Northern Essex. 


“I'd call it ‘The Land of Opportunity.’ 
Do you want to know why?”’ he asked. 


Clad in faded jeans, work boots, and a 
maroon shirt, his sleeves rolled up, 
Wilson explains, “because Northern 
Essex is a land of opportunity. With its 
open-door policy, those who dropped out, 
did poorly in high school, people who have 
not been in school for years and those who 
don’t have enough money all can come 
here. It’s like an educational Statue of 
Liberty,” he proclaimed. 
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Good news 
from Coop 


by Roseanne Porcelli Kranz 

The good news is that Liberal Arts 
students are employable. Through 
Cooperative Education and Career In- 
ternship courses worth three credits each 
semester, students of the arts have 
already been successfully placed in a 
variety of positions, either paid or 


_ volunteering, and are getting valuable ex- 


perience in the process. 

Liberal Arts Division representatives 
Gene Boles (Humanities and Communica- 
tions) and Fran Robbins (Social Sciences) 
have a number of vacancies they are still 
eager to fill. “These contacts are really a 
fine opportunity,”’ Robbins says. “‘I don’t 
know if the student realizes how valuable 
a ‘foot in the door’ can be.” 

Robbins wants students to know they 
may already be working in a position that 
can be worth credit at Northern Essex. 
If a student’s current job is related to a 
career goal or career exploration 
(something the student might be in- 
terested in pursuing further), he/she 
should check about credit possibilities. 

Liberal Arts students are presently 
working in a number of fields through the 
program. Boles cites positions filled at 
the Newburyport cable television station, 
WHAYV, the Haverhill Gazette and the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. 

“Students should come to me if they 
are interested in any of these areas,” 
Boles says. “‘I‘m looking to expand the 
number of people in the program.” He 


. *% 


makes sure students receive good ‘“‘lear- 
ning contracts and that they fulfill these 
contracts.’”” The contract should be 
academically credible and educationally 
sound, he says 

Boles explains this type of instruction 
is applicable to any area, including com- 
mercial art and technical writing. 

Robbins also seeks persons interested 
in internships. “We are trying to develop 
paralegal jobs for students in that pro- 
gram,’’ she says. She now has students 
training in a number of areas, including 
museums, social service agencies, and 
teaching. One student is working in 
retailing. 

“These are jobs we encourage students 
to have as they are meaningful for the 


Professors Eugene Boles and Fran Robbins. 


working world,’’ Kobbins says. ‘There 
are students in other fields, such as 
business and engineering, who recognize 
the experience they get on the job is 
valuable. Some Liberal Arts students 
don’t realize this experience may be 
transferable.”’ 

Robbins can be reached at room C-372 
and Boles at room C-340 for further in- 
formation. The Office of Cooperative 
Education and Job Placement is in room 
F-111, College Center. 

Cooperative Education I and II require 
180 hours of work a semester for paid 
positions for three credits each. Career In- 
ternship I and II require 140 hours of 
work volunteer (non-paid) a semester for 
three credits each. 


School breaks ground with Emmanuel College 


Northern Essex Community College 
and Emmanuel College have recently 
announced a formal transfer arrangement 
between the two institutions which will 
allow students from the Registered Nurse 
Program at Northern Essex to transfer 
directly to the Bachelor of Science in Nur- 
sing Program for Registered Nurses at 
Emmanuel College. 

The effect of this innovative and 
groundbreaking agreement is to allow 
graduates of Northern Essex to continue 
their career development by working 
toward a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Nursing without losing any of their 
undergraduate credits. 


This is a major step in enabling 
students to advance along the career lad- 
der within the nursing profession. 

It is especially noteworthy that this 
agreement is between a public and a 
private college, thus demonstrating the 
benefits of cooperative partnership that 
can be developed to meet the needs of 
career-minded people and employers who 
want more highly-educated personnel. 

Northern Essex currently allows 
Licensed Practical Nurses to earn credit 
for life learning as part of its Registered 
Nurse Program. In fact, a highly in- 
novative career ladder program for 
Licensed Practical Nurses, to be initiated 
in January, 1984, will allow Licensed 


Practical Nurses to complete the re- 
quirements of the Registered Nurse Pro- 
gram in one calendar year. 

The agreement with Emmanuel now 
allows for a career ladder from Practical 
Nurse Certificate to Bachelor’s Degree in 
Nursing. Once can now earn a Practical 
Nurse Certificate at Northern Essex, 
transfer to the Registered Nurse Program 
and for properly qualified students, com- 
plete the Associate Degree in one more 
year and then transfer to Emmanuel. For 
some students the entire process of ear- 
ning a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Nursing could be completed in about four 
years. 


Free courses for AFDC 


Northern Essex Community College is 
participating in the second phase of a 
state-wide program designed to help low- 
income individuals develop occupational 
skills. The Community College Career 
Education Grant, jointly sponsored by 
the Department of Public Welfare and the 
Board of Regents of Higher Education, 
offers recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) an oppor- 
tunity to take two free courses at the 
community college of their choice. 

Carol Ann Dalto, Counselor/Coor- 
dinator of the program at Northern 
Essex, says all AFDC recipients are eligi- 
ble to participate. People are encouraged 
to use the Career Education voucher to 
upgrade specific skills, or to begin earn- 
ing credits toward one of the many cer- 
tificate and degree programs offered at 
the college. Vouchers may also be used to 
take pre-vocational courses like GED 
Preparation and English as a Second 
Language (ESL). 


You can cross-register 


by Faith Benedetti 

Did you know when you register and 
pay your tuition at Northern Essex, you 
have the opportunity to take courses at 
other colleges in the area? It’s called 
cross-registration, and the program is run 
under NECCUM. 

The Northeast Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts (NEC- 
CUM) is a collaboration of 10 area 
colleges instituted in 1981 by the 
presidents of the schools for academic, 
cultural and social expansion. 

Students at each school are given the 
chance to take courses their college does 
not offer at another institution. Includ- 
ed in this program is use of the host 
institution’s library and internships 
through that school. Students can attend 
social functions and activities at the other 
college as well. 

To cross register for a course at 
another school, students must be a full- 
time day student (12 or more credits) with 
a grade point average of at least 2.0. Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education students 
and first semester freshmen are not eligi- 
ble to enter the program. 

NECCUM schools include: Northern 


Essex, Endicott, Gordon, Merrimack, 


Middlesex Community, North Shore 
Community, and Salem State College, 
University of Lowell and the Montserrat 
School of Visual Arts. 

For more information, check at the 
Registrar’s Office. 


Journalism broadcasting, and film concentration is offered by Liberal Arts Division 


ENO0101 Journalism I: A one-semester 
course; three credit hours. The course pro- 
vides background and training in jour- 
nalistic writing with emphasis on the 
techniques of newspaper reporting and 
publication. Attention is also given to 
preparation of scripts and tapes for 
broadcasting as well as writing the press 
release. Three class hours per week. 


EN0102 Journalism IT: A one-semester 
course; three credit hours. Advanced 
reporting and news production. 
Assignments relate to covering public af- 
fairs (including local government and 
community services) in the Merrimack 
Valley. The students will assist in the pro- 
duction of the Observer, the student 
newspaper. Required: at least five well- 
developed articles published in area 
publications. Three class hours per week, 
Prerequisite: EN0101 or permission of 
the instructor. 


EN0103 Journalism Practicum: A one 
semester course; three credit hours. The 
course provides practical experience in 
professional journalism through intern- 
ships at area newspapers, broadcasting 
stations or public relations departments 
of area institutions and agencies. A facul- 
ty member and representative of the 
employing agency coordinate and 
evaluate the student’s work. One class 
hour and six practicum hours per week. 
Prerequisite: EN0102 and recommenda- 
tion of faculty teaching courses in the 
Course Concentration in Journalism, 
Film, and Broadcasting. 


EN2457 Film Production: A one- 
semester course; three credit hours. The 
student will learn the basic tools and 
technology of the Super 8 film format and 
the practical and aesthetic application of 
his knowledge to creative filmmaking 
through assignments in theory and film- 


_ making projects. The student will pay for 


the cost and processing of film used. 
Three class hours per week. Limited to 12 
students. Prerequisite: EN8885 or per- 
mission of the instructor. 


EN3333 Broadcast Reporting and An- 
nouncing: A one semester course; three 
credit hours. The student will learn 
through the study of current radio and 
television practices: 1) how to edit and 
write news items for the radio and TV 
news media; 2) how to broadcast these 
items on radio and TV; 3) how to use basic 
equipment associated with radio and TV 
news gathering and production; and 4) 
how to evaluate current broadcasting 
practices. Students are encouraged, 
though not required, to have access to a 
portable tape recorder and stop watch. 
Three class hours per week. 


EN3334 Television Production I: A 
one-semester course; three credit hours. 
The student will learn through the study 
of current television practices: 1) how to 
write for, edit, produce and direct various 
complete television programs in a non- 
dramatic format; 2) how to operate the 
equipment in the TV studio and control 
centers; and 3) how to evaluate television 
content. While the emphasis will be on the 


TV news program in which the student 
will learn how to work as an assignment 
editor and anchor person, the student will 
also learn the basic techniques of the ex- 
tended interview, the panel show and the 
documentary. Three class hours per week. 
Limited to 18 students. Prerequisite: 
EN3333 and permission of the instructor. 


EN8335 Television Production II: A 
one-semester course; three credit hours. 
The course builds upon the basic skills 
learned in Television I by utilizing the 
crew system in the television studio and 
control room. Each student is required to 
produce (plan, write, stage, and direct) 
one television program on a topic of his 
choice to demonstrate these competen- 
cies: 1) the ability to write a standard 
televison script; 2) the ability to use the 
specialized language of television; 3) the 
ability to select and adapt audio and 
visual materials appropriate to the sub- 
ject of the program. Each student will be 
required to assist in the televison produc- 
tion of at least two projects related to the 
college’s performing arts (mime, dance, 
drama, music). Three class hours per 
week. Limited to 18 students. Prere- 
quisite: Successful completion of Televi- 
sion Production I. 


FA7052 Intermediate Photography: A 
one-semester course; three credit hours. 
Advanced techniques and projects in 
black and white photograpohy and the 
basic theory and practice of color 
photography. Emphasis is on photo- 
graphic self-expression and the techni- 
ques of creative photography including 


an introduction to studio and laboratory 


controls. Projects may be done in black © 


and white or color. Part of the course 
allows students to work in a variety of dif- 
ferent areas of photography according to 


each student’s interest and desire. Two _ 


class hours and one two-hour laboratory 
workshop period per week. 


EN8884 Literature: Twentieth Century 
Women in Film: A one-semester course; 
three credit hours. Offers the student an 
examination of the multiple views of 
woman as seen through the cinema. Look- 
ing at examples from literature and film, 
the student will be exposed to the varied 
attitudes toward self, beauty, socializa- 


tion, exploitation and destiny of thetwen- 


tieth century woman. It is suggested that 
the student take EN8883 Women in 
Literature and Life prior to this course, 
but it is not mandatory. Two class hours 
and two laboratory hours per week. 


FA7051l Introductory Photography: A 
one semester course; three credit hours. 


This course provides the basic theory and 
practice of black and white photography. — 


It covers such topics as camera controls, 
exposure, the nature of available and ar- 


tificial light, negative and positive — 
materials and chemicals, composition and 

film and print processing procedures. A 
variety of assignments provides practice 


in the use of photographic equipment, 
solving photographic problems and pro- 


cessing photomaterials in the darkroom. . 


laboratory workshop period per week. _ 
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Campus news 


Media Center makes film about resources 


by Carol Cook 

The Instructional Media Center has 
produced its own film giving an overview 
of libraries and the resources available. 
The film shows how libraries deal with the 
abundance of information in modern 
times and how computers are becoming 
a valuable tool for libraries. Librarians are 
pictured as professional information 
finders and libraries as warehouses of in- 
formation waiting for seekers of 
knowledge. 

The film opens with the beginning of 
written information and how progress has 
been made. It then describes various in- 
formation sources. Card catalogs, cir- 
culating and reference books as well as 
periodicals are discussed. More advanc- 
ed ways of seeking knowledge are shown. 

Among the services are a computer 
that reads books to you and interconnec- 
ting library computers. The latter enables 
you to find where a desired book can be 
found at another library. 

Instructional Media Center Director 
Alan Foucault wrote and directed the 
film, which is called Information and Ac- 
cess: The Library in the Age of Informa- 
tion. It is hosted and narrated by Televi- 
sion Production teacher Lou Farrah. 
James Hellesen did the video production. 


Consultants included Ruth Hooten and 


Rs 


Librarian Ruth 


Hooten helps Liberal Arts major check Reader’s Guide. 
was consultant for a recent film production. 


Director of Instructional Media Center Allan Foucault with Television Technician 


Jim Hellesen at controls, Television Studio. 


Linda Hummel-Shea, librarians. 
Foucault says he hopes the tape will 
demonstrate the ability of the Instruc- 
tional Media Center to produce top quali- 
ty instructional television. He adds he 
would like to encourage the faculty to 
come to him with ideas for other 
programs. 
Chet Hawrylciw, Chairman of the Divi- 
_ sion of Humanities and Communications, 
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says the film is wonderful. “The narration 
is professional. The video is first rate. The 
entire production is representative of 
work, talent, imagination and creativity 
on the part of the Instructional Media 
Department.” 

At a recent meeting of the English 
Department, the film was viewed by 
faculty who praised its content. A 
number of English teachers plan to have 
English Composition classes see it before 
their library orientation tours. 


Hooten is consultant 


by Carol Cook and Jean Powers 

Reference Librarian and consultant for 
the new Media Center film Ruth Hooten 
is a native New Englander but has ven- 
tured far beyond. After earning her 
bachelor of arts degree in history at Long 
Island University, she accepted a scholar- 
ship to study at Chung-an University in 
Korea. Her pursuit of Asian studies, 
including Chinese language, was a 
fascinating experience, she recalls, 
because Korea is one of the few places left 
that is truly Oriental. 
~ Returning to America, she worked at 
Tufts University for a year and then 
returned to New York City, earning a 
master’s degree in library science at Pratt 
Institute. 

New York is where Hooten met her 
husband of 11 years. They settled in 
Brooklyn because his work, dealing with 
European bicycle sales, required him to 
be near the city. 

In an apartment in Brooklyn, they kept 
three large show dogs, including a Rus- 
sian Wolfhound. She walked the dogs 
every day in the park. Strangers often 
asked if she were a dog-walking service. 

In time, the couple moved to New 
England. Hooten worked at the Boston 
Public Library as children’s librarian and 
later at Andover Memorial Hall Library 
in circulation and as assistant director. 
Last year she came to Northern Essex. 

She and her husband live in a 
renovated 200-year-old house in Newton, 
New Hampshire. They own 15 acres on 
which they keep two of their show dogs 
and two horses. They no longer show the 
dogs and ride the horses only for fun. 

Asked whether she liked city libraries 
better than college ones, she said, “That 
would be like choosing between two kinds 
of ice cream.” 


Over 40 colleges visit on transfer day 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 


If transfer to a four-year college is in 


your future, the recent transfer day 
hosted by Northern Essex was the place 
to be Nov. 22. 

Representatives from over 40 private 
and state schools were available to 
discuss their majors and transfer 
possibilities with interested students. 

Organizer of the event Betty Coyne 
reports a positive reaction among college 
reps and students. 

“The Northern Essex staff has an ex- 
cellent reputation with four-year colleges. 
The students are well prepared. Transfer 
day is convenient for students — it saves 
valuable time in getting a head start on 


deadlines for transfer that might be lost 
visiting colleges.” 

Assistant Director of Administration 
at Bridgewater State College Dwight 
Cook agreed. ‘Transfer from a communi- 
ty college is a realistic possibility and 
Northern Essex has one of the best pro- 
grams,” he said. 

Many questions were directed at finan- 
cial aid, a major concern of most transfer 
students. Another subject for discussion 
was what majors were most in demand 
with the job market. 

One University of Massachusetts 
representative pointed out computer 
science and technical writing are among 
popular subjects in the field e7 business. 


Montserrat School of Visual Arts 
Assistant Administrator James Sawyer 
measured student interest in quality, not 
quantity. He said the students he talked 
to were really interested. 


Coyne was enthusiastic about the out- 
come, stating students as a whole seem- 
ed better informed than in past years. 

She looks forward to student feedback 
and encourages all to pick up transfer 
packets in her office, room F-118, College 
Center, for follow up on the transfer 
process. 


Farrah is narrator 


by Diane Capps 

The narrator for the new film about 
library resources produced by the In- 
structional Media Center, Lou Farrah, 
was a student at Northern Essex in 
1976-77. After getting his associate’s 
degree in Liberal Arts, he studied acting 
for two years in the Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment at the University of Massachusetts 
(Boston campus). 

Working as an actor in Boston, he 
played in the television movie ‘See How 
She Runs” with Joanne Woodward, at 
the same time doing graduate work in 
broadcasting and film at Boston Univer- 
sity. He is presently doing work on the 
film’ ‘‘Concealed Enemies,” which is be- 
ing filmed in Boston. 

He had an extended internship with 
Channel Seven news and received job 
offers from Cable News in Atlanta, 
Georgia, as well as one in Plattsburg, 
New York. He turned them down, audi- 
tioning at the Lee Strasberg Theatre 
Institute. 

Still attending classes in acting and 
performance, he says, “‘Lee Strasberg has 
been responsible for the success of Al 
Pacino, Joanne Woodward, Jane Fonda 
and others. The teachers I have were 
handpicked by Lee Strasberg.” 

He says he is glad to be back at Nor- 
thern Essex where he finds students as 
competent as seniors in broadcast jour- 
nalism at BU. 


Alan Foucault directs 


by Nancy Robinson 

Director of Instructional Media at 
Northern Essex Alan Foucault recently 
received national attention for his 
videography in a documentary entitled 
“Hal Gabriel: The Pursuit of Excellence.” 

The 30-minute documentary aired on 
Boston’s Channel 2 as part of a pre- 
marathon program series last April 17. It 
features a profile of marathon runner Hal 
Gabriel, with much of the footage filmed 
on the runner’s birthday, The documen- 
tary opens with a short monlogue by Bill 
Rodgers. 

The film was produced by Jeff Baker 
as part of his master’s thesis earned at 
Boston University. Foucault, who 
received his master’s in broadcasting and 
film from BU last year, was asked by 
Baker to help produce the videography. 

The documentary, a low-budget film, 
was produced on equipment similar to the 
cameras and editing systems available at 
Northern Essex. Produced in 1981, it has 
been sold to the public broadcasting sta- 
tions in New York City and Boston. 

Foucault says, ‘““You can always find 
a market for what you're doing. It pays 
to do good, serious work.’’ Before atten- 
ding BU, Foucault was a student at 
Northern Essex and worked for the In- 
structional Media Center. 


Hellesen does video 

Television Studio Technician Jim 
Hellesen came to Northern Essex in 1978. 
He received his training at Boston’s 
Grahm College and Worcester State 
College. Since his arrival, he has been 
responsible for many of the audio visual 
activities carried out in the downstairs of 
the Learning Resource Center, including 
the television studio. For several 
semesters, he has been advisor to the 
Television Production Club. 

His work involves service for all 
branches of the college. He handles 
videotapes for all curricula. For instance, 
speech classes often use videotape as a 
means of critique; psychology classes use 
the studio to participate in role playing; 
broadcast reporting and announcing and 
television production classes have their 
labs in the studio, getting practical ex- 
perience with equipment and appearing 
on camera. 

Hellesen says students are encourag- 
ed to take advantage of the television 
studio’s facilities, but stresses students 
doing projects must first have them ap-— 
proved by faculty, He says students also 
need a general knowledge of video. 
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Commentary 


Peace prospect lies in our hands 


As we eagerly scan the horizon for the 
imminent completion of this long 
semester, it might be worth our while to 
look back at the lessons taught us outside 
the insular world of our college 
community. 

It has been a violent, bloody fall 
throughout much of the world. As we 
turn a tired corner toward another 
winter’s holiday season, that distant 
horizon seems bleak indeed at second 
glance, cloaked darkly in clouds carved of 
tombstone gray. 

We recently have resurrected the grisly 
specter of perhaps the single greatest 
tragedy in our relatively brief political 
history. In commemorating the twentieth 
anniversary of the assassination of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, we have reopened 
a national wound. As we went about 
recalling the young president’s triumphs 
and tribulations, however, it served us 
well not to overlook the grimness of that 


Student takes a look at NECC then 


by Peter Jacobsen 

Q. How liberal is Liberal Arts? A. You 
can have whatever you want for a price; 
a price of money, time, and determi- 
nation. 

At this writing I hope to be graduated 
from Northern Essex this January. This 
is certainly not the biggest news on cam- 
pus nor is it uncommon as many students 
do graduate at the half-year point. But, 
for me this is it — at long last. I’ve paid 
a heavy price because for me it has been 
seven years, six and one-half semesters, 
eight automobiles, and 125,000 miles 
since it all began. 

I’m not sure if this is some kind of 
record but all I can think of is John 
Belushi’s character in the movie ‘Animal 
House’”’ when Bluto is kicked out and 
becomes eligible for the draft. Says Bluto: 
“Cripes! Seven years of college down the 
drain!” Man, how the movie house 
audiences howled to that one. Anyway 
even though all students are different 
here is my story. 

Having graduated from Billerica High 
School in 1976, I was not very certain 
about things. In my decision to attend a 
two year Massachusetts Community Col- 
lege, I think I was totally unaware of the 
real world around. Sure the Vietnam War 
had just ended the year before and the 
drinking age had also just been lowered 
to 18. I had the need to continue learn- 
ing and NECC was the shiniest, newest 
a in the state, only 25 miles away by 


scant six seconds of bullets and blood 
that hastened this country’s descent into 
its most violent decade of this century — 
the sixties. 

We have witnessed unceasing destruc- 
tion beyond America’s borders with 
shocked disbelief — the brutal disintegra- 
tion, and its staggering death toll, of a 
civilian airliner, Korean flight 007, at the 
hands of Soviet interceptor pilots; nearly 
800 young United States Marines, a 
casualty figure whose enormity stands 
only in the lengthening shadows of Viet- 
nam, lost their lives in a vague, ill-defined 
military mission in Beirut, Lebanon; then 
came yet even more American bloodshed 
in the muscle-flexing overthrow of a tiny 
resort island called Grenada. 

We have taken a sobering, frightening 
glimpse into a sordid possibility that the 
future holds grimly in its hands — the 
outbreak of a full scale thermonuclear war 
among the superpowers. Political seman- 
tics and theatrical criticism aside, the 


My first car that year was my folks’ old 
station wagon. As the years went by, I 
took classes by day and worked by night 
to afford myself a long line of used cars 
that included a ’66 pickup, a ’69 pickup, 
a ’69 Cougar, etc., up to the ’75 Granada 
I just sold to get my ’'72 BMW out of 
hock. Oh, the memories! That ’71 Pon- 
tiac, that Rambler, that Karmann Ghia. 
Ouch. Each car, may they RIP (rust in 
pieces). 

I have a theory that girls who have 
older boy friends in college will get the 
most out of school. They are aware and 
see what goes on. Let’s face it — freshmen 
guys know nothing. Evidence to this can 
be seen at everyone’s favorite hangout — 
the game room. Back then there were no 
video games, no soap operas in the 
carpeted lounge, and the only movies 
shown were the black and white silent 
flicks for somebody’s film appreciation 
and morning nap class. 

But we had great mixers in ’76-’77. 
Students from NECC and Bradford Col- 
lege would get together for those high- 
spirited monthly mixers that featured big 
name area bands and pitchers of lite beer. 
A thousand or so usually showed up for 
each holiday party in the Cafeteria. I was 
having so much fun at the end of ’77 I 
went to work full time without having 
graduated. 

I came back to Northern Essex in the 
winter of ’81. With new determination 
and foresight I set out to learn the art of 
journalism. I had always been a writer 


Letter: Fallout on ‘The Day After’ 


To the dismay of experts, Americans 
have survived “The Day After,” survived 
its spirited controversy and overzealous 

tpublicity push, survived seeing a nation’s 
deepest personal fears played out in the 
grand tradition of television’s worst 
medical melodramas, probably to emerge 
slightly more leery of tube attempts at 
social responsibility. 

“T know what scares you” was a teaser 
from a popular horror-flick, and in much 
the same way ABC knew well the 
weakness of its target audience in choos- 
ing a platform of much emotionalism and 
little fact in producing “The Day After.” 

The first hour of the movie was 
devoted to character development, a 
flimsy vehicle for producers to flaunt the 
irony of the American dream. 

Although we could have hoped for a 
better first film for letting the nuclear 


Letter: Theater 


Students who take Introduction to the 
Creative Arts are required to cover at 
least three cultural events. Many of these 
are staged at the Top Notch Theatre, 
third floor, Classroom Building. 

The question is how can a person in a 
wheelchair get in? He can take the 
elevator to the third floor but cannot take 
his chair up the steps to the theatre. 

A ramp would make it possible for 
those in wheelchairs to attend more pro- 
ductions and even to participate in those 


issue out of the Ye the movie 
motivated 70 million people to watch, for 
whatever reason. For the first time peo- 
ple were talking about the issue in large 
scale. 

In itself, the movie had very little 
fallout; in fact, just enough to be brush- 
ed under the carpet. Assuming that a 
movie of this sort is what motivated the 
American public, it can’t be all that bad. 

Or can it? 

Why did media manipulation and sen- 
sationalism go uncriticized in the case of 
“The Day After?”’ 

Each of us has an obligation to become 
educated on the issues of our time and to 
draw our own opinions. We have never 
needed anyone to tell us how to feel. 

“The Day After” left at least one 
viewer flat. Signed, 


Terri Elaine Fowler 


e 
access denied 
activities. 

Needed are two ramps. One should be 
on the floor level running along from back 
to front. The other would run from floor 
to stage. 

As things stand, those in wheelchairs 
are left out of the theatre process and 
perhaps robbed of expressing their ar- 
tistic abilities. 

These people should have access. 

Signed, 
Thomas McKenna 


television movie ‘‘The Day After’’ touch- 
ed the central nerve of survival of many 
of us, and then departed, leaving behind 
the questioning hopes of a dawning 
awareness. 


All have been past, present, and future 
reminders that our nation is stumbling 
somewhat blindly along a fine line, walk- 
ing that razored edge of wanton destruc- 
tion and interminable violence. 

Now, more than any other time in 
history, it is time to begin that small cry 
for sensibility and forego the call to arms. 
Let us walk the slower pace of peace 
rather than the frenzied stampede 
towards self-annihilation. 

The youth of this country has long 
been regarded as its most precious com- 
modity. The students and young workers 
of today will become the decision makers 
and the job force of tomorrow. As such, 
why not begin the first gentle stirrings 
toward the winds of change by making 


but I hadn’t used these skills since high 
school, not even in my previous three 
semesters. So with a rented room in 
Haverhill and a taxi-driver job in Lowell 
I felt that I had learned how to learn and 
that I wanted credit for it. 

Some things changed during those in- 
between years. The mixers were gone and 
there was a newer breed of students on 
campus. The peace and love feelings of 
the ’70’s had been replaced by the ‘‘me”’ 
generation’s tone that came from disco 
demise and a new President — Bonzo 
Reagan. Things had changed and people 
were all working twice as hard. The 
mature mood was perhaps a result of the 
news that bombarded us on the airwaves. 
The death of John Lennon, the successful 
initial launch of the space shuttle, and 
even the resurgence of American 
patriotism in the wake of the hostages in 
Iran perhaps, all had something to do 
with it. In Haverhill, the parking lot con- 
tinued to turn to mud every winter, ear- 
ning the notorious name — mudflats. 

In 1983 there is MTV and the day after 
the day after. For me to come back for 
this final semester has been a challenge 
to shape my lifestyle to allow for college 
classes. When we get older, we all have 
to work and we don’t have the right to 
choose whatever it is we want. One must 
earn a place in life and then some; it takes 
extra energy to fend off the effects of fate. 
For me to get that diploma in Liberal 
Arts I needed required a course in 
psychology and two more credits in a 
natural science. 


the simple plea of “Give Peace A 
Chance?” 

Before the days of this semester are 
over, why not hold a “Give Peace A 
Chance Day?” If nothing more than a 
soothing balm to the ravages of our 
“civilized” society, then so be it. But why 
not make it so much more than that? Let 
our ‘Give Peace A Chance Day’’ stand 
for a new direction in which to stretch the 
energetic capacities of youth. Let us dare 
to reach for peace. 

Let us all make a contribution toward 
a unifying goal, a contribution that can 
far outweigh the mere papered bills of cur- 
rency. Contribute time, donate energy, 
but most of all, offer a new vision that 
transcends the fatalism of our leaders. 

Ask for peace. Demand the exception 
rather than the norm of today. If all we 
can say is ‘Give Peace A Chance,” then 
let us at least say it just that much 
louder, with just that much more 
urgency. 


and now 


So now that I’m going on auto number 
nine and passing the 125,000 mile mark, 
I can think of a few words of advice to 
help get through college faster. 

For starters, the advice is get involv- 
ed. Wasting time generates bad habits 
that affect study and motivation. Join a 
club, write something for extra credit, be 
expressive, interested, and involved. 
Playing video games may please your 
senses; however, there is no job that I can 
think of that calls for previous experience 
as a master of Space Invaders or Ms. Pac- 
Man. 


Secondly, don’t worry about the future 
but instead plan for it. Procrastination, 
by the way, means to “delay needlessly.” 
This is what I learned and for what I 
should be graded. No one is assuming 
that you are slow, but suspicion of this 
very basic human fault should be enough 
to motivate you. Some students plan to 


continue their education elsewhere. Some - 


are here only as an extension of high 
school. Still others should consider leav- 
ing college to learn a trade. There are 
plenty of jobs for heating and _air- 
conditioning mechanics, plumbers and so 
on, that will give job satisfaction and pro- 
vide for a good living. 


As for me, I think I will be looking 
toward a career in sales, and perhaps I 
will even write a book someday. In my 
yearbook my life ambition was listed as 


writer and motorcycle champ. So long 
NECC. 
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WINTER BEACH 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 


Why have they come 

in the day’s darkness first dawning? 
To what do we owe the visitation 

of this man and his canine agent. 


Why to this place 

where sand folds into sea 

here where the surf swallows 
greedily ’ 

all tracings of transient passage 
into history 

whose taste dissolved into fine 
salt? 


Why to this place 
where breakers upsoar 
emptily howling? 
speak of grim alliance 


Promising never to betray the secrets 
of 
The visitants. 


THE RECKONING 
by Mark Doyle 


The sun rose slowly before John Stokes as he stood 
on deck of his forty foot fishing vessel, “Survivor,” the 
first light striking his weathered face, showing lines like 
the hundreds of channel markings on sea charts. Like his 
father and many before, he was a fisherman. His hands 
showed the hardships of the trade, yet he stood strong 
against the sea with the cold hardness of a granite 
breakwater. : 

“You're late,” he barked up at the pier. A much 
younger looking man started to climb down an old 
ladder, finally jumping into “Survivor’s” foredeck. “The 
bank doesn’t wait for its money, lad. Cast off, and while I 
take her out mend that net we tore up,” Stokes yelled. He 
turned and walked into the pilot house. 

The fall winds cut into Tom as he started mending. 
The slow rhythmic drown of “Survivor’s” engine sending 
vibrations into his feet, he looked back at the never 
ending trail of white, while Stokes kept on course toward 
the fishing grounds. 

The boat hadn’t changed much in the four years he’d 
been away at school. A little more rust on her sides, the 
winch handles still polished smooth from use. Among the 


other Gloucester fishermen, she was one to be admired. . 


When there was poor fishing for the rest of the fleet, she 
would still bring in a day’s catch of considerable tonnage. 
She was always the first to put out, and the last to come 
into safe harbor. 

Tom Stokes respected his father for this, and at the 
same time hated him. Perhaps if he had spent more time 
on land, his mother would not have left him, and he might 
have had the chance to know his father. But that was the 
reason he was on board “Survivor,” to find the father he 
never had growing up. 

Stokes yelled out the wheelhouse door, “Ya only got 
ta’ bout twenty minutes to finish up on that net, boy.” “Be 
done at about two,” replied Tom. He looked back to his 
work on the net, too busy to notice a school of Atlantic 
spotted dolphin playing in “Survivor’s” wake. 

The sun was high overhead when they finally 
reached Jeffrey’s Ledge, one of the best fishing grounds 
in the world. Tom walked forward to the pilot house, 
where his father motioned to the coffee pot. The warmth 
from the cup on his hands felt good. It had been a long 
time since he had done such work, and they had grown 


His father stared intently at the recorder, as he 
piloted “Survivor.” “We’re coming into a good school of 
herring; go stand by on the winch,” he barked at Tom. 
Tom placed his unfinished coffee down and walked aft to 
the winch, ready to spool out the main net. He knew 
exactly how and when to let out the net, but as if he were 
still a boy, his father would come back to supervise him. 

“1 hope your mend holds,” John Stokes said. “They 
didn’t teach ya anything in college useful like that, did 
they?” Tom didn’t reply. Instead he watched the net 
unspool, sliding off behind him. “I'll drag this area for a 
while,” John Stokes said as he walked into the pilot 
house. Tom adjusted the tow ropes which held tension 
on the sides of the net, holding it open ina catch position. 

He had time to relax now and sat back to eat the 
sandwich his mother had packed for him. The sea 
surrounded him, glistening off to meet the horizon. A 
nearby pod of finback whales were working their way 
south toward warmer waters. “The warm sun must feel 
good to them too,” Tom thought to himself. 

_The abrupt stop of “Survivor’s” engine snapped him 
from his daydream. “Haul her in!” his father yelled. Tom 
grabbed the winch handles watching the net slowly spool 
in. With only one third of it in. Tom knew it was a good 
tow. Herring worth fifty dollars a ton, a full net worth 
maybe fifteen hundred or more. He had about three 
quarters of the net in when he noticed a dolphin had been 
caught also. It was struggling horridly trying to free itself. 
John Stokes yelled, “The bastard’ll tear open the net,” 
and reached for the harpoon Tom had seen him stick 
many unsuspecting tuna fish with. He raised the stick, 
ready to throw. Tom shouted “No Dad!” grasping the 
harpoon. His father pushed him back. He grabbed his 
sideknife, the knife his father had given to him as a boy, 
and lunged forward cutting the tension ropes. The net’s 
mouth fell below the surface, the dolphin freed, the 
harpoon missing its mark. 

Not a word was spoken on the way in. Tom sat at the 
bow of “Survivor,” watching the blue-orange sunset. He 
glanced back to the pilot house where his father stood. 
The older man was smiling, smiling as proud as the first 
day he took Tom out to sea with him. “That bastard,” 
Tom thought as he started towards the pilot house. 
“We'll have to make a lot of trips to pay for that net,” he 
said aloud. “We'll do our best,” John Stokes replied as he 
glanced at the compass. 


AN OLDER ARTFUL DODGER 
by Margaret E. Davenport 


Once when their minds were narrow 
like the streets 

and youth was in your blood 

like fish in a stream. 

So easily 

you moved among the atheist. 

You could snatch anything, 

from a young girl’s heart— 

to a body from a grave. 


But oh so long ago 


When fairy tales were to be written 
and not played 
and the ending was not so sweet. 


You watched Oliver grow up 
while you slowly died 

in the ruins 

of his love affairs. 


Who cares! there’s plenty like Oliver 
millions even 

but at the moment - 

you can’t seem to find one. 


No longer do you 

stand under mistletoe 

waiting for Christmas givings 
but your hands are always open 
hoping 

for what you think is yours. 


Ha! 
excuse me for laughing 


you have learned too much 

too much about everything 

you don’t look for answers anymore. 
The innocence in you 

has dug it’s own shallow grave 
innocence — I meant stupidity. 

The truth that you portrayed 

that was stupidity 

you were the makings of societies’ mistakes. 
We’re only human you know. 

We are allowed one or two mistakes. 


Long live the Artful Dodgers of the world! 


THE DUEL 
by J. L. Barnhart 


Rising early, I walked slowly to the window and 
looked out. The dawn was just a glowing promise on the 
horizon. Groggy from a night of tossing and turning 
which had robbed me of the sleep I desperately needed, | 
starred at the unborn day. Palms moist with sweat, I 
waited for my heart to calm. 

Yes, he will be waiting for me again this day and I 
must face him. This time, if lam lucky, it will be bloodless. 

Walking into the room I faced my opponent. His 
rough appearance making me ill at ease, I moved closer. 
Weapons ready, we started. With a quick slash I moved 
in. His move was good and the blow did no harm. Back 
and forth we went, cutting and slicing at each other. My 
arm was growing tired from the continued effort of the 
duel. How much longer can | last? 

Pain seared the side of my face and a flow of blood 
ran warmly down my cheek. It had happened again, the 
quick move and the slashing cut; will I ever get this right? 

My wife entered the room, seeing the blood she said, 
“Not again, will you ever get it right?” 

Reaching for a Band-Aid, I laid the razor down and 
looked at my opponent in the mirror and said, “Maybe 
tomorrow I will get it right!” 

Shaving, you know, can be a very dangerous affair. 


CONTRAST OF A ROSE 
FROM IT’S BUSH - 
by C. Daly 


Loss of interest, beauty stands out 
from it’s envious home. 

Smooth and soft, 

a delicate petal is like a reassuring yes 
as it caresses your skin moistly. 

In the background regret and anger | 


soft. stand by closely 
Hl With a stinging remorse of jealousy 
& PRO’ PA» © ral ¥ ax? that will always be a reminder 
ENG. S AN NG , (esa ~S, Xi of its equality ; 
x \ SF SEIN YoQ ol that gets no compliment or credit for it’s 
creation 


OCCUPATION 
by Eric E. Melanson 


If I could put your beauty 
onto a canvas 

then a painter not a student 
would I be 


If I could compare your beauty 
with anything else 

Then a critic not a student 
would I be 


If I could write of your beauty 
in rhyming verse 
Then a poet not a student 


If I could choose my skill 
it wouldn’t be above 
But I'd be the greatest lover 


would I be This I’d be for you 
ROOMMATES 
by Barbara Noonan 

“What a bee-u-tiful salad!” 


I had just finished loading my possessions into a pickup truck, and was sitting on the lawn 
with a chilled beer. I turned toward the back steps to see Jill still admiring Dee’s salad and said, 

“Hey, isn’t this a good looking beer?” 

Basking in the hazy sunshine, Dee, who was busy masticating a mouthful of avacado, 
sprouts, and sunflower seeds, pretended to miss my comment. 

She smoothed out the fabric of her indian-print skirt that had fallen between her knee while 
she was sitting and said to Jill, “I just had to stop before I exhausted myself. I really needed 
something to eat. It’s my hypoglycemia.” She sighed and continued, “I get so depleted ifI don’t 
eat well and then I just don’t feel like myself.” She paused and stared at Jill thoughtfully while 
picking sunflower seeds from between her teeth. “My nutritionist warned me about sticking to 
my diet if I want to feel better, but I’ve found that the massage therapy really helps me feel more 
centered,” she said and then placed her salad bowl at her feet for the fluffy white dog that had 


been staring at her the whole time she was eating. She added, “It was my chiropractor, Bob, © 


who recommended the massage therapist and I think she’s just wonderful!” 

This time I pretended to be uninterested. Ilay down on the dry grass and squinted my eyes 
against the sun. I started thinking about how tired 1 was and what a pain in the neck it was going 
to be to unload all of my furniture and carry it up two flights of stairs to my new apartment. 

Jill moved closer to Dee on the steps to offer her concern. She cooed. “It’s difficult to take 
good care of yourself, especially for you--trying to run your own business at the same time. . 
know how hard it can be to meet medical expenses.” 

“Oh, and I’m so worried about money,” Dee said, rolling her big brown eyes. She bended 
éver to adjust the strap on her new sandals and continued, “I may have to sacrifice breakfast at 
Fowle’s this week and put off having Casper’s dog house monogrammed in order to pay my 
tuition for the seminar on “Learning Who You Really Are.” It’s only a week away and my 
relaxation therapist said it would have a big effect on how I perceive myself.” 

I though that sounded very useful. I glanced over at poor Casper who would have to wait 
another month to have his dog house monogrammed. He had dragged the salad bowl off the 
steps and was fretfully chewing on the stylish red bandanna that had been tied around his neck. 
His little black nose was glistening from the salad oil. 

Dee fluffed her newly permed hair from off her shoulders and said, “I just have s-o-0-o 
much to do right now. I barely have time to swim in the morning, and last week I had to skip my 
Women’s Group. And to top it all off, my telephone answering machine isn’t working right. I’ll 
have to get that fixed before I start missing some important phone calls.” 

“You poor darling,” Jill cooed and kissy-kissied Dee on the cheek. 

As I swallowed the dregs of my beer, Casper squatted on the foot path and left a huge 
smelly turd right in the middle of it. I reflected on how happy Dee and Jill would be as 
roommates and, at the same time, said a quick prayer of thanks that I was moving out before | 
drowned in... 

“Well,” Dee brightly piped, “I just know that once we get settled, more positive things are 
going to happen. I have a lot of positive energy and good vibes that everything will work.” 

“Oh, I have a very good feeling about this house and I can sense that | will be happy here,” 
Jill added with another exuberant hug. 

I hated to interrupt such a genuine display of emotion, but I let Jill know that all of my 
furniture was out of the apartment and she could bring her things in as soon as she was ready. 

“Oh, that’s super!” she said. “Dee, can you help me lift a table from the van?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. I have a bad back and really must be careful not to throw it out of 
alignment. Maybe Miranda would be sweet enough to help you.” 

Real sweet, I thought. I pretended not to hear her as I walked around Casper’s stinking 
turd, and down the foot path leading out of the yard. As I headed for the truck, I heard Jill 
exclaim, “What a bee-u-tiful space!’ 

A nice apartment, too, I thought. 


MIDNIGHT GROWING COLD 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 


Go now homeward 
past windowfronts illuminated 
by light of a single 
neon bulb burning 


it is midnight, growing cold 


Cars creep 
imprisoned, without sleep 
Images smothered between shadows 


Darkness 
fading into ribbons of memory, 
forgotten on the road to nowhere 


But go now homewarg, still 


Heels on battered tar 
shatter the silence with will 
of wanting 


Midnight passed to memory somewhere 


THE ANAPEST 
by Tom McKenna 


I am the man-- my name is Anapest, 
It seems | fail having done my best, 
How will I pass this big test, 
God knows I can use the rest. 


I am braking up and life’s anchor-will not hold, 


The storms of life’s winter are icepacked, 
And the winds blow cold, 
But I refuse to quit, 
I will bounce back, 
Always give academics another whack, 
Even if I become gray haired and old, 
I will give life my best. 


UNTITLED #233 
by C. Daly 


Deadly rain explodes as it hits the street 


you feel still and alone. 


The only sounds around you are nature’s 


fallen tears, 

and cars shushing. 

Relax your mind spend some time 
visiting the woods. 

The trees are inviting. 
Invoking of Gods 

to praise and cleanse in their 
obscene glory. 

This day of rain, 

things remain 

to look inevitable. 

The presence has moved. 
can we tell if he entered 


we couldn’t know less if he departed. 


A BROKEN FANTASY 
by Jennifer Griffin 


death of a doorman 

at destiny’s door; 

reality struck 

as they looked upon the floor. 


and there before me 
the door of fantasy; 
and i, the dreamer 
could not see. 


behold this dreamer 

for gallantly i’ll rise! 
surrounded by colors 
flaming mighty and high. 


behold this dreamer 
standing high and free; 
behold, you, my witness, 
upon bended knee. 


i saw a shadow 
cast upon the door; 
it shivered with fear 
as it hit the floor. 


and behind the door 

a world never seen; 

a world only created 
from reality into a dream. 


a world of kind 

a world of good; 

we all became witnesses 
from where we stood. 


as i grasped the handle 
colors and beauty i could see, 
with love and sweet life 
dancing forever in security. 


i saw a waterfall of dreams and hopes, 
splashing to a world of no moments 
with a sky of endless blue, 

filled with a variety of pleasant scents. 


i stood at the door 
with my hands upon it 
listening to the sounds 
of my fantasy; it fit. 


i heard space call out its time, 
i heard the world of forgotten; 
then i heard a poet 

set down his pen. 


i grasped the handle 

without fears or hate, 

and flung the door open 

one moment too late, 

for there before me; 

blackness and no more, 

for there before me, 2 
was another door. 
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Sates INFLUENCE 1AM WOMAN 
Oseanne 
ry by Virginia M.G—D’oleo 
Truth Seeker,! I’m a woman 
You sent up clouds of silky translucent smoke, I'm a giant 
Sweet smelling great vaporous breaths, I'm a road 

’ nd the one 
It was a time of pendulous heavy burden. ina walks it 
Men spoke for God?.- I'm a woman 
A crinkled, shriveled age-stained page I’m a gypsy 
Demanded obedience. A bohemian 
Great pilgrim fathers And a singer 
So righteous, sighted, I’m a woman 
Spoke so knowingly; I’m the silence 
Through fear demanded likeness. I’m the quickness 
A spark was lit. ; ay ont 
Sure independence smoldered. A flame.’ Em ess alae 
And you, Truth Seeker, shook your blanket over it. sus wee 

am lig 


You called for Vision, 
For Insight, 
Where none was before. 


Looking around, 


Great un-tapped resources filled your eyes. 


All around lay the fertile soil; 
Waiting for seed (aching unfulfilled). 
Your cry was heard. 

Great seminal billows floated. 
Gently. 

The eager-eyed man and his invalid wife* 
shared love and life 

(diamond etchings on a window). 
Soul to soul 

Gave birth-- 

(gestation of years, of mind) 

Its red character glowing.5 


(The wrath of rogues), 

The pusillanimity of honest men, 
Born in a doctor and a preacher. 
Then transcended in the thoughts 
Of a woman banished- 


She lived prayer in action, 


_ The contemplation 


From a higher point of view. 
Forced to the scaffold, 

She gazed out, 
Searing those festering sinners; 
Charity 

Her byline. 


and inspiration 

I’m a woman 

I’m the truth 

I’m the life 

and nothing else 

I'm a woman 

—and what the heck— 
I am life 

and nothing else. 


Soy Mujer 
Soy Gigante 
Soy Cendero 
Y Caminante 
Soy Mujer 
Soy errante 
Soy Bohemia 
Soy Cantante 
Soy Mujer 
Soy Silencio 
Soy la rapidez 
del tiempo 
Soy Mujer 
Soy Cancion 
Soy la Luz 
e inspiracion 
Soy Mujer 
Y Soy Verdad 
Soy La Vida 
Y nada mas 
Soy, Mujer 
—Y que mas da— 
Yo Soy Vida 
Y nada Mas. 


Your rough-electric shocks, Truth Seeker, ODE TO THE GOLDEN ONE 


Turned tears to joy; 
Communication with Immortality. 


Among your friends by the river, 
Sat one who was born there;7 
Echoing. 

Weekly, he listened, 

Was courted, 

And joined with you 

As One; 

A powerful gasping union. 


He sat in the woods 

Alone. 

(No other would glide so sweetly as you.) 
The soul has no gender. 

His soulfully mated 

Then gave birth; 

Actualizations reprinted 

Today and today and today. 


In self he did speak, 

In self did he seek. 

Within those damp recesses-- 
Layer under layer 

(and more still) 

Lay the Supreme. 

To here each should turn. 


You, Truth Seeker, 
Saw this highest, form of Prayer, 
Unity in Nature“and Consciousness. 
No private end effected through means. 
No dualism. 
Each to kneel to the Field; 
leeding, 
Caressing, 
Planting 
The seed you gave. 


1Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Winthrop 

3Paine, Jefferson 

4Nathaniel and Sophia Hawthorne 
5A Scarlet Letter 

SHester Prynn 

THenry David Thoreau 


by Sharon Maniates 


You are a delight to the senses. 

You have been bred to perfection 

So that nearly everyone wants you. 
You are invited to the best tables 

And reign at many celebrations. 

To think of you is to recall past pleasures 
And to anticipate festivities yet to come. 
Soon, soon I will see you again 

And all will be bright and joyous. 

You are The Turkey... 

Or, perhaps I am for writing this. 


SPUDS 


by Barbara Noonan 


4 Modest root 
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YOU | 
by Eric E. Melanson 


To know you 

with all my mind 

Is to know the world 
with all its beauty 


“ig with brown paperbag skin and graceless shape 
I have seen the reflection of brown earth in your eyes 
longing to return to your womb in the soil. 


4) yy) billowy like a cumulus cloud beside the peas on my plate. 
Force) In a mask of butter and cosmetic parsley disguise 
I doubt your own mother would recognize you. 


&} I found you once innocently submerged on my bowl of chowder 
~ cubed in nice even, small squares and floating unpretentiously in broth. 
You seemed accepting, even sadly resigned to your fate, 


To hold you 

with all my strength 
Is to hold the universe 
with all its knowledge 


To touch you 

with all my love 

Is to touch a snowflake 
with all its delicacy 


HEART OF COLOR (flashback - 1965) 
by Richard J. M. Karampatsos 


Two young hearts in warm love, 
walking down the same lane 
Being watched from above, 
where all love is the same. 


The holders of each heart 

give separate prayer 

In high hope from the start, 
that their love they can share. 
But they both know that they 
must not give love a start; 

For if they let it stay, 

they will have to depart. 

Each knows that love can’t win 
over man and his social say. 


For man’s dark social sin has met with them today. 


Their prayers said tonight 
will both ask the same:. “Why 
can’t a Negro and a White 
give love a decent try?” 


A revelation 
LENNON A protest sung 
by George Atlan Some battles won 
A gun of steel 
ibn neat His death we feel 
aby’s laugh A legend dies... 


eration : 
A gen The whole world cries. 


To kiss you 
with all my heart 
Is to love you 


ROSES TO YOU... . 
by Robert Ouelette 


Roses to you my dear: 
For many have you observed, 
and felt your touch. 
Whom are they to deserve, 
a flower with so much. 


Yet, those roses 
hath to die, 
leaving you cold, 
alone to cry. 


Roses to you my dear: 
For roses of recent years 
have now departed, 
along with the tears. 
and broken hearted. 


Unlike the flowers of the past, 
'_. this Rose, we will discover, 
will always last; ~ 


unlike any other. 


Roses to you my dear: 
For through many a year, 
this Rose will thrive, 
and blossom so dear. 
Never to perish, always alive. 


There is no other flower 
like this Rose, around. 

It continues to shower, 
much love and sweetness. 

I am so happy it was found! 


END OF SUMMER BLUES 
by Kate Kipping 


So it turns out 
that some of us are 
running about wanting each other. 


Tide of Desire, 
your well-known undertow 
is giving me a tumble... 


Void of course moon 
Equinox upon us 


These last flaring flames 

of sunlight passion 

sweat and writhe 

and dig deeper into the sand... 


Cold comes over us all too quickly. 
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ea. an ode to the beirut/grenada double feature 
having a great time, wish you were here. 
by Christopher John Stephens 1 


~ I see the red demon staring up at us from under each bed. 
I see the guts of “our boys” our “heroes of freedom” splashed all over 
the foreign lands. 
the president says our boys are doing a great job. 
but he can’t say when they'll be home. 
the dead are returning from both fronts though, 
from beirut and that pinko resort island. 
neat silver caskets draped with flags. 
* they’ve got it down perfectly., , 
stiff, eyes straight ahead, hold that flag, clutch that gun. 
say a few god fearing inspirational words the survivors can drop in their 
__ purses and carry home. ' 
pin purple hearts on legless, armless, vomiting carcasses. 
i see red. 
i see red. 
but don’t you worry ‘bout nothin’ now. don’t you fret. it’s allright. 
the martyrs are forever bronzed now. they’re tall and handsome and six feet 
under with the other heroes. 
i hear a dog bark, a woman crying, and a man swallowing that damned lump 
in his throat. : 
a few more precious minutes please, fellas, a few more smiles for the 
camera, a few more revised body counts a few more flags a waving. a few more 
of our strongest and finest walking the straight and narrow. 
hallejulah momma, i’m a goin’ to hell. 


THE ESCAPED PUNISHMENT 
by Barbara Benanti 


Working was more of an escape for her than anything else, a chance to get away from 
home and be with people that laugh and smile. 

Gayle had enough of his rules. She decided to leave work before her shift was up because 
she didn’t want to risk running into him in the parking lot. This was quite a decision for her to 
make. She had always been so scared of her father. She never dared do anything out of line. 
The thing that finally pushed her over the edge was his pulling her out of school. He felt it was no 
place for a girl anyway, just a big waste of time. She hadn’t thought that he would go that far. He 
demanded no more school books be brought into the house, and that was crazy. But giving up 
school? She felt deep down the reason for his sudden decision was because he really hated the 
thought of her associating with boys at school. The rule in the house stood firm; there would be 
no dating--no matter what age. As long as you lived under his roof you had to abide by his rules. 
He would even question her from time to time on whether or not she spoke to “them” at school. 
She never complained about having to surrender her whole paycheck at the end of each week, 
but did think it unfair they couldn’t see clear to giving her lunch money. 

That night she borrowed a dollar from one of the nurses in the nursery, complaining she 
was sick and needed the cab fare for home. She just really needed some money on her. 

The air was cold that night. She kept walking around and around not knowing what to do 
with herself. If she only had somewhere to go to sleep. She was scared and tired but it felt so 
good to be out. It was like she was breathing for the first time in her life. That good feeling didn’t 
last too long. She knew she coudn’t survive without a place to go and no money in her pocket. If 
only she had planned better. What could she do now? She thought of her married sister who 
lived in New Hampshire. Could she find the way there? She didn’t have enough money for that 
long distance in a cab. She was unsure of the reception she would receive once there. If they 
would only allow her to stay until her next paycheck, maybe then she could figure a way out of 
this mess. She started walking north on Broadway. That would get her going in the right 
direction. Besides, Jane should remember how he was. 

How wrong she was to think they would be understanding! They scarcely gave her enough 
time to warm up before they had her in the car homeward bound. 


She was never so scared. A sick feeling came over her stomach as her brother-in-law 
proceeded to turn down that long dirt road. The thought of jumping out of the car crossed her 
mind, but she couldn’t seem to move her arms. She had become accustomed to his frequent 
beatings. But this time she was afraid he wouldn’t stop. As they pulled into the yard, there he 
was standing outside! They must have called him before they left. He was just standing there, 
his hands on his hips. The tears filled her eyes. She begged him to turn back, but he didn’t reply. 
He put the car in park, reached over and opened her door. He wasn’t even going to stay! 

The lights were on in the house but there was no sound coming from within. If only they 
had neighbors, she thought. Maybe then he would be a little more careful so as not to disturb 
them. She stepped out of the car but would not move forward. He said nothing. He pointed to 
the trailer he had parked in the yard. At first she wasn’t sure what he wanted until she looked at 
his face, which she was trying so desperately to avoid. Her head started to throb. Where was 
her mother? Please come out, please! She knew her mother would not show her face. She 
never did when they were getting hit. Gayle opened the door to the trailer and went in. It was 
small and dark inside. The sun was just starting to rise. Who wants to face another day? She sat 
herself behind the table trying to make it more difficult for him to reach her. As soon as he 
entered the trailer, her eyes filled up with water. The lump in her throat was hurting and her 
nose wouldn’t stop running. She began to pray that she would just suddenly die. With no 
warning, just close her eyes and smile--then breathe no more. He was staring at her. He began 
to turn towards the door. He stopped suddenly. Without looking at her said, “This is where you 
will sleep. You’re not fit to be under my roof. I don’t want you near the younger children, giving 
them any wild ideas. Be grateful I’m letting you stay here. You’re not even fit to sleep here.” The 
door slammed shut. She felt relieved at having escaped punishment. 
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please don’t cry. we'll all be able to go home soon when the movie ends 
and they turn up the lights. 

(souvenir bloodstained jackets and skulls frozen in screams on sale in 

the lobby.) 

ill walk you home if you’re scared. we can stop at dunkin’ donuts and 

talk about the end while we drink our hot chocolate. 

it’ll get cold soon and we'll all need someone to talk to eventually. 
sometimes i get these dreams that everything’s turned dark and i’m killing people 
and nobody stops me. you’re not in the dream cuz you’re already dead. 
come to think of it, i’m dead too. it’s funny how these things turn out, 
isn’t it? they decorate me and the other men for killing people and when 

i ask them why--they answer yours is not to question why, yours is just to 
do and die do and die do and die......... 

but you’re here now, 

and i’m here, 

and everybody else fades away in their wars. 

we laugh and we talk of old times and spend each day pretending we’re not 
scared, but soon i know it'll stop working. 

you'll go away again, and when we stop thinking we’ll become like them, 
listless, routine, boring, and predictable. 

but now is now and today is today and whatever happened we can’t control. 
we'll watch the news each night and when the snow falls the soldiers will 

be in for the deep freeze, waiting at the post office for best wishes 

wrapped in a pink bow from their president. 

and the dead soldiers will walk away from us when our backs are turned. 
and the crosses in the cemeteries will blind us with their whiteness. 

but through it all the gipper will persevere. 

id cry now, but i doubt it would do any good. 


OPTICOLUSION 


by Sharon Maniates That really aren’t true 


And if a thing you question, 
Take time to think it through. 


My two-year-old sat quietly 

Then turned and asked me quizzically, 
“Why do the trees move by so fast, You know that trees don’t really walk 
But the moon stays where it is?” And the moon moves through the sky; 
Startled by the question, so clear and so acute, We’ve watched the moon and 

I drove along mechanically and absolutely mute. known the trees 

She asked again and then I sensed Together you and I.” 

She really wondered why I rattled on as best I could 

The trees moved swiftly by tiie car To help her understand. 

And the moon stood still on high. I don’t remember all I said; 

I told her there were many things I hadn’t time to plan. 

That lead one to confusion She took it in and thought a while 


And the thing that puzzled her right now, And said she understood. 
Was optical illusion. My little dissertation 
She liked the sound and tried the words, Had really done some good. 


I thought that was the end of it 
When we got out at home, 

But [d struck a chord within her 
That she wouldn’t leave alone. 
Whenever we went out to ride, 
She’d ask me once again 

And told me if I missed a word, 
Each time I would explain. 

It went on like a ritual, 

For months before conclusion. 
“Tell me Mama,” she would say, 
“All about opticolusion.” 


But couldn’t get them right 

And looked back out the window 
As the trees whisked out of sight. 
She turned again and said to me, 
In voice so soft and low, 
“Please tell me all about it 

‘Cause I really want to know.” 

I took the task and shouldered it 
And slowly I began 

To tell her of a mystery 

That’s always plaguing man. 
“Your eyes will sometimes tell you things 


ELEVATED REVELATIONS 
by C. Daly 


They can only feel the truth in their bones, — 
those who can sense it. 

Ive seen them all and been part of more. I 
can charm them, like a sculptor shaping 
clay. They still won’t know the artist I am. 
The thoughts I make them think complete 
my disguise, different to everyone. : 

THINK!...See I am doing it to you now. 

I thank the: Gods for using me. 

I welcome them. 

I welcome them all! To test me as their 
vehicle. Because of them I am powerful. 

As them I am incomprehensible, the 
future’s promise is so revolutionary. 

I dig the geniuses as mine goes unnoticed; 
it will soon be respected to restore the 
balance. 

For I am not the black one as many may 
think, but I am the great white master of 
many powers more than any others on earth 
to date. For I can start a war, or make love 
with a reassuring glance. 

Now you have heard these words...the 
entire purpose of which is to lead you to 
believe my story. 


Enter my dreams, see my life 
A thousand thoughts that no one knows or 
understands. 

Such as my far away home. 

People to lead astray, my preparations back 
have taken a million years 

Yet I am almost ready. 

Companions will be those who see the 
truth! The flame of a candle, the burning in 
my heart. I’m beginning to start to learn the 
power of silence. 

.A soul can be interesting without delving 
into the depths of darkness. 
For darkness is a word with no meaning 

When you see me next I'll be just a 
shadow in your mind. And you won’t know 
that it is me unless...you can deceive life and 
receive death for I am not the black 
destructor as many may think. I am the’ 
white master, with powers more than most 
men could imagine. A favorite of the 
Godesses and Gods am I. I am Pan and 
Cernunnos as I am Diane, Hecate and 
Selena and all the names you wish. 

Iam Aleister, and I am Cuchalainn. I rule 
the world but stay camouflaged till the end, 
when my power will be released in its 
fullness. 

I have sacrificed years of my life to make 


better for this hopeless, hapless, helpless Jerry Barnhart 
planet. I give my life to them but they won’t Bill Copeland 
know. Chris Daly | 


M. G. D’oleo 
Terri Elaine Fowler 
Tom McKenna 

Eric Melanson 


In the future when I am younger my 
power will be unleashed like a pack of wild 
doves flapping and fluttering like the beating 
of a wild heart. 

Few have seen me as God, clever were 
they, but with persuasive manipulation. I, 
once again, deceived them. 

Apparent ignorance is a blissful disquise 
which none can see through to penetrate. 
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Commentary 


Evidence of cover-up in JFK killing 


by Jim Hegarty 

One of the most controversial films 
made in the last 20 years has never been 
shown to the greater majority of the 
American viewing public. It is less than 
a minute of grainy, black and white 
footage. It does not contain a single word 
of dialogue. 

It stars, however, two of the more in- 
triguing figures of the political past — 
both of whom would be dead within two 
days after the film’s completion. 

Abraham Zapruder was just another 
amateur film maker on a sunny fall day, 
November 22, 1963. He had taken a home 
movie camera to Dealey Plaza that day 
hoping to get nothing more on film than 
the passing of a presidential motorcade. 

The shots Zapruder took, along with 
the shots reportedly fired by Lee Harvey 
Oswald, would forever link both in the 
pages of history as the two men most im- 
portant to the still mysterious assassina- 
tion of President John Kennedy. 


“It remains disturbing just how little 
information got sifted through to the 
public following the assassination of 
President Kennedy,” said Bob Katz, 
founder of the Assassination Information 
Bureau. He spoke at Northern Essex on 


Nov. 22, the twentieth anniversary of 


Kennedy’s death. 

Katz presented a screening of the now- 
famous Zapruder film, which graphical- 
ly reproduces the moments before, dur- 
ing and after a six second hail of bullets 


Political Watch 


struck the president. 


“Tronically, the movie made by 
Abraham Zapruder raised as many, if not 
more, questions than it answered,” Katz 
said. “It also created a major dispute bet- 
ween those who held to the ‘lone assassin’ 
theory brought forth by the Warren Com- 
mission, and those that believed there 
was more than one gunman,” Katz added. 


Frozen images from a slow-motion 
replay of the Zapruder film bring from the 
shadows a man who bears a close 


resemblance in dress and build to Lee 
Harvey Oswald. The man is standing in 
the doorway of the Texas Schoolbook 
Depository — the building from which 
Oswald was supposedly firing from at 
that time, from a sixth story window. 
“There are those who contend that this 
man standing in the doorway is actually 
Lee Harvey Oswald. He is wearing a dark 
red shirt, unbuttoned half-way, 
underneath which is a white T-shirt. Pic- 
tures of Oswald that were taken im- 
mediately after his arrest show him to be 
wearing a dark red shirt, unbuttoned 
halfway, with a similar white T-shirt 
underneath. Police claim that the man in 
the doorway was another employee of the 
Schoolbook Depository,” Katz said. 


The most telling piece of evidence to 
come from the Zapruder film, however, is 
the sequence in which Kennedy has 
already been struck by the first bullet to 
hit him. He is slumped on the rear seat 
of the limousine, leaning forward and to 
the left. It is the next few frames that 
historians claim greatly contradict the 
theories of the Warren Commission. 


‘‘Kennedy has his hands to his throat 
immediately after being hit, and he moves 
down and to the left, leaning against his 
wife. When the second shot explodes into 
his skull, he is thrown violently back 
against the rear of the seat. The shot that 
supposedly caused this motion was fired 
from behind him from the extreme 
downward angle of a sixth story win- 


dow,” Katz said. 

Other unexplained mysteries surround- 
ing both the film and the assassination 
are equally puzzling. 

“Bystanders all looked to the wall 
behind the grassy knoll at the time the 
second shot was fired. A Dallas police 
officer, J.D. Smith, was the first of a 
crowd to get there. He witnessed a man 
with a pistol walking in the area, and ask- 
ed him for some identification. The man 
produced Secret Service credentials, and 
was released from questioning on the 
spot. It was later brought out that the 
only Secret Service men on detail in 
Dallas that day were all with the 
presidential motorcade, which had 
already fled the scene to the hospital. The 
man’s real identity was never 
discovered,” Katz said. 

Katz told the audience of about 120 
people that he felt there was a conspiracy, 
that it had to have taken more than one 
gunman to produce the effects of the 
shots fired. He also said that the con- 
spiracy extended farther than Dallas 
Nov. 22, 1963 — that it branched to an 
Oswald imposter in Mexico; to the Mafia 
and its alleged connections to Jack Ruby; 
and even as far as some members of the 
Dallas police department. 

“The assassination of President Ken- 
nedy was a hugely misunderstood and 
covered-up event,”’ Katz concluded. “It 
remains a kind of parable of how the 
government in the United States can 


_ operate to obscure the truth.” 


Capital punishment- unfair but necessary evil 


by Jim Hegarty 

For a moment, you are the judge. You 
are the jury. What do you do with an 
individual who has brutally murdered 
another random face in the crowd for the 
contents of perhaps a single pocket? 

What, especially, is to be done if this 
sordid preoccupation just happens to be 
more than a mere flight of passing fren- 
zied fancy — if the case paints a disturb- 
ing picture of the accused’s actions as 
incorrigible and far beyond reason or 
rehabilitation? 

The choices are extremely limited, 
narrowed down in that long stretch of 
decision making to one from column A or 
one from column B. Our judicial system, 
as overly strange and mistake prone as 
it is, unfortunately does not allow one to 
pick ‘none of the above’ and escape to a 
good night’s sleep.. 

Barring psychological impairments or 
disorders that might result in a lengthy 
interment in a rubber ward, a convicted 
murderer usually ends up with either a 


Washington 


by Anne Laszlo 

As a historian, I am fairly adept at 
translating all events in American 
History into a proper time and place. In 
my mind, everything is traceable: earth- 


_ shakers, both people and occasions, have 


certain beginnings (no matter how hum- 
ble), middles, and ends. Of course, I know 
that some human achievements defy a 
simple category: the music of Beethoven, 
for example, the genius of Shakespeare, 
the eloquence of Lincoln. All possess a 
timeless quality that transcends era and 
personality and reaches into successive 
generations with a freshness and im- 
mediacy unscratched by time. 

Clearly a course on the Civil War is 
easy enough to trace and, as the professor 
teaching a five-week session every Satur- 
day, I duly laid out for my students the 
Civil War material with a beginning 
(causes), a middle (the war itself), and the 
an end (results and repercussions). 

The second part, a weekend trip to 
Washington, D.C. (Civil War History, 

Part Two) would supplement our under- 
standing of that historic event. For exam- 
ple, in visiting the Supreme Court 
building, we would note that it was the 
site of the old Capital Prison, the tem- 


death sentence or a ‘life’ sentence in the 
grayness of a cellblock. 

More often than not, the punishment 
meted out is life imprisonment, not essen- 
tially an accurate term since few convicts 
actually spend that much time in captivi- 
ty. Along with the upswing, however, of 
death penalty edicts since the 1976 
reinstatement of capital punishment, 
have been numerous pro and con factions 
of the issue. es 

Either party stands on one side or the 
other of capital punishment, throwing 
very, very hard, extremely nasty and 
harsh words at each other like recividism, 
cruel and unusual punishment, retribu- 
tion, debt to society and vindication. 

These are the fringe fanatics who 
somehow only come out of their moldy 
woodwork when an execution is schedul- 
ed. Their collective rantings and ravings 
carry about as much weight as the filler 
for a hot air balloon since the thing that 
ultimately counts is a yes or no from the 
Supreme Court. 


trip 
porary home of the infamous Confederate 
spies Mrs. Greenhow and Belle Boyd. The 
Lincoln Memorial would bring us closer 
to Lincoln, himself a tragic casualty in the 
aftermath of war. The trip would be a 
marvelous adventure, at once discovering 
the old Civil War city of Lincoln’s time 
and enjoying the present grandness of the 
nation’s capital. Thus, we visited a ses- 
sion is progress in the Senate (admiring 
Howard Baker and Robert Byrd from the 
Gallery), then walked down to the Grant 
Memorial, which stands watch over the 
Mall. 

In the magnificent freize that sur- 
rounds the brooding figure of Grant, we 
saw how the artist Schrady had sculpted 
the cruelty of war into the monument. We 
studied Sherman’s monument just off the 
now spacious Elipse where Union troops 
were once bivouacked and paraded in 
sight of the White House. 


Though we visited a reconstructed 
Union fort (Fort Ward, Alexandria, 
Virginia) and toured the Clara Barton 
House in Glen Echo, Maryland, by Sun- 
day my perception that the Civil War was 
a historical event contained in time and 
place was beginning to slip away. I began 
to realize that war is always war and 


The man most recently executed in this 


country, Robert Sullivan, issued a 


dramatic eleventh-hour plea from 
Florida’s electric chair, calling for an end 
to “‘this monster called capital 
punishment.”’ 

Sullivan’s appeal certainly was poig- 
nant enough, and probably most assured- 
ly heartfelt. It lacked, though, a basic 
elementary sense of logic — this last 
small transgression of Sullivan’s entire- 
ly forgiven due to the dire straits from 
which the comment was made. 

What would be done if the death penal- 
ty were abolished completely? It makes 
less sense to build more prisons, a move 
necessitated to house, at an ever- 
increasing burden to the taxpayer, the in- 
mates that might end up getting 
irrevocable life sentences where there is 
no chance of parole. 

Since we live within the ramifications 
of the death penalty law, it would be 
better to reorganize the enforcement 
branch of the judicial system. Instead of 


...War ... 
transcends any 
— neat 
category ... " 


Everyman’s deep, personal sense of grief 


and sadness transcends any neat 
category of time, place and history. 
Walk with me across the spacious 
green Mall toward the magnificent Lin- 
coln Memorial, and stop for a time at the 
Vietnam War Memorial. Please note how 
unfinished the setting is: wooden planks 
to step over, hastily constructed booths 
distributing MIA information, a handful 
of veterans keeping their vigil. Glance at 
the Lincoln Memorial shining just ahead 
on the left, or look further across the 
Memorial Bridge to Arlington Cemetary 
in the distance. Turn back now to that 
small bouquet of fresh flowers tucked into 
the space where two tablets are joined or 


cluttering up our state and federal 
supreme courts with the interminable and 
costly appeals process, Congress should 
establish an agency that would handle the 
process in a more swift manner. 

The committee shouid be the final 
arbitrator in cases where the death 
penalty is involved. If an appeal is to be 
made, it should go directly from the is- 
suing jurisdiction to the committee which 
would review the entire case and make a 
final disposition on the matter — yes or 
no. 
It is the lack of consistency from state 
to state, even from court to court, that 
makes a mocking disaster of the death 
penalty — the real tragedy is not that 
killers must eventually meet their own, 
similar fate. 

We live in a society that is violent and 
disgusting even in the best of times. 
There is danger. But until crimes like 
murder, rape or kidnapping cease to ex- 
ist, we must sadly be expected to exact 
our pound of flesh. 


underscores tragedies of war 


read a letter recently penned by a Viet- 
nam War Sargeant acknowledging his life 
to some of those men whose names are in- 
scribed. This memorial is yet unfinished 
and so are all wars. The loss they create 
cannot be erased by time and study. 
Standing in the midst of that steady 
line of mourners (if you aren’t one before 
you come to the Vietnam Memorial, you 
quickly become one) I was struck by the 
utter loss and waste of life. The pain was 
fresh and immediate and something I was 
not prepared for: deep, raw, personal. It 
has since colored my sense of every war. 
I came back to a week of new impres- 


sions: ABC’s special for television, ‘The 


Day After,”’ poignant remembrances of 
JFK 20 years after his death by 
assassination, new casualties in the 
Lebanese War. And a final irony: a sim- 
ple advertisement for army recruitment 
(army enlistments are up 80 percent 
exalts Defense Secretary Weinberger.) 
The voice-over proudly intones “It takes 
teamwork to do the job,’’ and then the 
camera pans to shots of busy soldiers in 
tanks, at the controls of military nets, on 
the firing range setting off bazookas, 
creeping up the line toward the enemy. It 
can drive you mad. : aid 
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Campus news 


. Katz says Warren Commission flubbed report 


by Carl Mason 

Bob Katz of the Assassinations Infor- 
mation Bureau spoke to a standing room 
only audience on Nov. 22 in the carpeted 
lounge. The controversial presentation 
took place on the twentieth anniversary 
of the brutal assassination of President 
John F, Kennedy. 

Mr. Katz, who has appeared at over 
two hundred colleges, was more than 
prepared to present all possibilities con- 
cerning the events on Nov. 22, 1963. The 
presentation consisted of a brief introduc- 
tion from Mr. Katz, a lengthy slide show, 
a short film (that included the famous 
Zapruder film), more explanations from 


Katz, and a question and answer session 


that further helped to explain the 
situation. 

Katz feels that too many things were 
either overlooked or ignored by the 
Johnson appointed Warren Commission, 
which among others consisted of former 
President Gerald R. Ford and former 
director of the CIA Allen Dulles, who was 
involved in the Bay of Pigs fiasco. 

Concerning Oswald, Katz pointed out 
that there were too many contradictions 
to be overlooked. He stated there were no 
records or transcripts kept concerning 
Oswald’s interrogation. He also spoke of 
Oswald’s mysterious trip to Mexico City 
and his attempts to defect to Cuba. 


Scott Beason New ¢ngland Telephone Coe calls to Honore the damage after 


phones fall off wall. 


-Carl Russo photo: 


Crash, bang, boom, phones fall down 


by Bill Robert and Thomas McKenna 

The phone booths in the College Center 
are once again in working order. 

The booths, you may remember, crash- 
ed to the floor on the morning of Tues- 
day, Nov. 29. People from the NECC 
Maintenance Department as well asthe 
local phone company office repaired the 
area in a matter of days. 

Now the booths are more secure 
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because they are now held to the wall with 
heavy bolts. They were originally an- 
chored with rows of nails that were only 
a half-inch long. There have been a few 
braces installed as well. 


The phones themselves had to be sent 
back to the phone company for repair and 
testing, and are now back in their regular 
places. 


The booth is located across the hall 
from WRAZ, the campus radio station. 


5150 - wk. 


for 3 evenings and 
Saturdays 

Off campus 

Call 352-2256, Mon.-Sat. 


Evenings and wezkends 


se sees SS slide show Katz showed owed a. 


Temporary Christmas Jobs 


Call Gale (617) 462-3938 


haunting picture of the Kennedy motor- 
cade in front of the Texas School Book 
Depository. Kennedy’s face is obscured 
by the rear-view mirror, but lurking in the 
background is a distorted figure wearing 
a dark shirt buttoned half-way with a 
white T-shirt underneath. The figure who 
is standing in the doorway bears a 
resemblance to Lee Harvey Oswald. 


The next slide shows Oswald under ar- 
rest later that day. He is wearing a 
similar dark shirt buttoned half-way 
down with a white T-shirt underneath. 


Other disturbing incidents involve the 
theory concerning shots being fired from 
the grassy knoll, which was to the presi- 
dent’s front right. Graphically depicted 
in the highly controversial Zapruder film, 
the president’s head jerks violently back 
after he has been shot in the neck and 
back. 


Katz related the story of Dallas Police 
Officer Smith, the first person to reach 
the grassy knoll. Smith confronted a man 
in the rear parking lot and when Smith 
asked for identification, the man produc- 
ed Secret Service credentials. The only 
Secret Service men in the area were with 
the motorcade and had already left for the 
hospital with Kennedy. 


- Katz also questioned the ‘“‘single bullet 
theory’ produced by the Warren Com- 
mission. Although complicated, it stated 
basically if’ Kennedy were shot in the 
upper middle of his back from a sixth 
floor window, the chances of the bullet 
exiting through his neck (as the Warren 
Commission stated) were slim. 


Katz talked of the complicated and 
contradictory history of Lee Oswald and 
referred to the mysterious life of Jack 


by Peter Jacobsen 

Members of the Behavioral Science 
Club and faculty advisors Peter Flynn 
and Cindy Johnson are announcing im- 
portant news in the closing weeks of this 
semester. 


In harmony with the All College Day 
events, the club will be holding a raffle. 
Prizes for the give-away will be two brand 
new Polaroid cameras. All proceeds from 
this raffle will go to benefit a Cambridge- 
based organization known as “Bridge 
Over Troubled Waters.” 


The organization provides medical and 
counseling services for runaways in the 
Boston area. The money will go toward 
paying for these services and to help 


establish half-way houses for troubled 
teens. Some of the residents from Cam- 


bridge will be visiting our Northern Essex - 


campus as guests of the Behavioral 


Sciences Club. They will also be presen- , 
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Bob Katz, Assassination Information 
Bureau. 


-Rosalie Post photo. 


Ruby, assassin of Oswald. He said 
nightclub owner Ruby operated as an in- 
formant for the FBI, and there is evidence 
he was in contact with Mafia leaders. 


Katz spoke of numerous arrests made 
but not documented. He showed slides 
picturing three men being arrested short- 
ly after the shooting and being charged 
with vagrancy. Police have no record of 
these arrests. 


In closing, Katz said he thinks the 
press behaved abominably. He said 
answers should be sought not only to pro- 
secute those involved, but to fully under- 
stand the complex events that led to one 
of the greatest tragedies of American 
history. 


Behavioral Science Club has raffle 


ting some special events coming in the 
spring semester. Hypnotist Bob Richard- 
son will be back with another amazing 
demonstration. Other guests will give 
talks on the subjects of Rape-Crisis and 
what the local police are doing in the bat- 
tle against illicit drugs. 


The Northern Essex chapter of Psi 
Beta Society, honorary national organiza- 
tion in psychology for community and 
junior colleges, plans an installation 
ceremony for February. 

Sponsor Peter Flynn says membership 
in the society distinguishes the student 
as one of above-average interest and 
motivation in psychology and should 
serve him/her well when listed on a 
resume in pursuit of a career or transfer. 

Students need to make formal applica- 
tions to the society. Applications are 
available in room C-364. . They are due by 
Dec. 17. 


Happy Hour 4p.m.-7p.m. 


Draft Beer 
Drinks 1/2 price 
No Cover | 
Drink Specials 
Day Prices | 
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English Professor Ann Ott. 


John Apkarian photo. 


Ann Ott is Peace Corps veteran 


by Ruth DesRoches 

When not in a classroom teaching 
English Composition I and II or working 
with students involved with Northern 
Essex’s literary publication, Parnassus, 
Ann Ott can often be found in the 
Observer office copy editing, writing 
headlines, typesetting or just ‘‘fitting 
things in” to insure the Observer is ready 
for the printer when the last day of layout 
rolls around. 4 

Ann holds a bachelor’s degree in 
English and a master’s in writing from 
the University of New Hampshire. 

She says she prefers the community 
college because students are aware of the 
job situation when considering their 
careers. ‘They have a sense of commit- 
ment,” she adds, “‘and almost all work 
and pay their own way.” 

Her enjoyment in working on the 
Observer stems from her keen interest in 
the publication process — ‘‘the 
mechanical aspects of getting out a 
newspaper with a deadline in view.” 

Ann has done proof reading for the 
Upstart Publishing Company of Dover, 
N.H., which publishes a banking news- 
letter. She has been a writer, editor and 
publisher of the “Rockingham County 
Tutorial Program Newsletter,’”’ and 
managing editor of ‘‘Rockingham 
Writers’ Newsletter.” 

However, Ann’s strongest interest lies 
in writing fiction. Her first short story, 
“Chinese Ice Cream Parlor,” was just 
published in the November issue of ‘‘The 
Foreign Service Journal.” 

“The Chinese Ice Cream Parlor”’ is the 
story of two teenage American girls, Lucy 
and Niki, living with their families in 
Indonesia, and their disastrous adventure 
in downtown Jakarta while following an 
embassy official whom Niki believes to be 
a CIA agent. 

Ann explains she lived in Indonesia 
with her family for a year and the idea for 
her stories stemmed from a friendship she 


Counseling Services 
Northern Essex Community College 
Counseling Office 
(Lower Level -- Carpeted Lounge) 
Monday - Friday 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: (617) 374-0721 
Extension 178 or 179 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 
Barbara Knox, Secretary 


ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
Course/program requirements at 
NECC. ; 
TRANSFER COUNSELING 
Major requirements and transfer 
procedures 
Transfer advising, materials and 
catalogs 
Credential file service for student 
recommendations — Betty Coyne, 
Transfer Coordinator; Peter Tatro, 
Transfer Counselor Volunteer. 
CAREER COUNSELING - WHAT 
ABOUT YOUR FUTURE? 
Are you undecided about... 
What you want to do? 
...What you can do? 


shared with another girl and how far out- 
of-bounds her friend (and her character) 
would go. 


Ann is presently working on a new 
novel, “Losing My Place,” which hosts 
the same characters and same locale. 

From 1967 to 1969, Ann and her hus- 
band were Peace Corps volunteers ad- 
ministering a health and agricultural pro- 
gram in a small rural town in the coun- 
try of Sierra Leone in West Africa. 
“Here,’”’ Ann says, all in one breath, “I 
grew rice and delivered five babies.”’ 

They operated a two-acre rice farm. It 
was the practice of rice farmers to slash 
and burn vegetation, clear the land, and 
scatter seed. All the topsoil, through the 
process of erosion, found its way into the 
swamps, she explains. Ann and two co- 
workers cleared away the palm trees in 
these areas, irrigated and grew two crops 
of rice a year. Previously farmers had 
grown only one crop of rice annually, and 
the following year would move on to 
another plot of land (seven in all) to return 
to the first plot after a seven-year period. 
The new method, using the topsoil which 
had washed into the swampy area, pro- 
duced two crops of rice per year and made 
it unnecessary to rotate plots. 

In 1969, Ann and her husband return- 
ed to the United States and chose Ports- 
mouth, N.H. to live. ‘‘We love being near 
the sea and mountains,” she replies. 
However, over the years, Portsmouth has 
grown and many long-time residents, 
Ann explains, have been forced to leave 
the city because of economic reasons — 
mainly the increase in taxes. “I have 
never been all that excited about gen- 
trification, but I never realized what its 
economic impact would be.”’ 

When asked what her aims are for the 
future, Ann replies she would like to start 
a small-magazine dealing in fiction and 
possibly poetry — maybe even some free- 
lance work, she adds. 


...What you should do? 
Do you need to know how to... 
...Make career decisions? 
..Apply for jobs? 
...[nterview for jobs? 

M.J. Pernaa, Career Counselor 


Personal advising offered free by facul- 
ty volunteers and graduate interns. 


_ Several students have come to faculty of- 


fices with stressful personal and financial 
problems. Many students simply 
withdraw from college because these con- 
cerns become overwhelming. Seven 
Behavioral Science faculty members are 
available for advising. Graduate interns 
also counsel students. This is a rare op- 
portunity to share ideas and to solve pro- 
blems creatively. 

Counselor for Division of Continuing 
Education: Martha Paisner, extension 
245, 246, 247. 

Office for Students with Disabilities: 
Sidney Pietzsch, counselor for students 
with hearing impairments; Linda Comeau 
and Beverly Heald, interpreter staff 
assistants. Telephone: (Voice) 374-0721, 
extension 267. (TDD) 373-1720. 


Anne Laszlo’s students 
go to Washington, D.C. 


by Judy Sirski 

For a group of Continuing Education 
students, the Civil War is more than 
dates and names in a history book. © 

Anne Laszlo and eight students from 
her Civil War II class visited 
Washington, D.C., during the Veteran’s 
Day weekend. 

For the group, the trip was more than 
a visit to the nation’s capitol and more 
than a whirlwind tour of museums, 
government buildings and war 
memorials. 

“We came away with the sobering 
sense that some things will always be 
with us,” Laszlo said. She referred to the 
impact of war, a thought appropriately 
poignant on the holiday weekend. 

Visiting such places as Arlington 
National Cemetery and seeing the Civil 
War Memorial juxaposed to the Vietnam 
War Memorial made it clear to the group 
that the Civil War is not done. 

“‘We never escaped the impact of war,” 
Laszlo said. ‘‘Wherever we went, there 
were reminders.” 

The Grant Memorial and the Sherman 
Memorial depict the brutality of battles 
with sculptured reliefs of fallen soldiers 
being eaten by vultures and others being 
trampled by cavalry. 

‘‘We were knowledgeable about the 
places we saw. The students took serious- 
ly the purpose of the trip and could ask 
intelligent questions.’’ 

The flavor of the city was interesting 
to the group. Washington is the people’s 
city, a cosmopolitan place where the 
architecture combines with with at- 


by Judy Sirski 


“In the mud and scum of things, 
something always, always sings.” 
-Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


A bunch of homely, huggable rag dolls 
alled the Cabbage Patch Kids have 
apped chubby little poly-filled arms 
around the hearts and wallets of 
American consumers this season. 

Stores with limited supplies have been 
besieged by over-eager, sometimes hostile 
mobs of customers who elbow, jostle and 
rample the slow of foot and snatch mer- 
handise from each other like flocks of 
grabby grackles squabbling over crusts. 

Perhaps the dolls’ appeal is their 
mpish, dimpled smiles and outstretched 
arms or that they have names and birth 
ertificates to be filled in by the ‘‘adop- 
ive parent.” Whatever mythical quality 
hese dolls possess, whatever need they 
fill besides the status of managing to get 
one while the getting is tough, the 
phenomena has Mrs. Wiggs concerned. 
Wiggs is the fiesty Kentuckian who 
raised her children poor but proud in a 
shack with a tin roof near the railroad 
racks in a place called the Cabbage 
Patch. It was not a real cabbage patch, 
you understand, just a ramshackle 
village. 
| The gutsy grandmother now lives in 
(Cleveland, Georgia, at the Home for 
Retired Philosophers with Rose Colored 
lasses, not far from where artist Xavier 
Roberts handcrafted the prototype Cab- 
bage Patch Kid in 1977. 

Roberts, who sold the dolls at craft 

fairs for $30 each, was soon getting 
$125 apiece and working out of a former 
doctor’s clinic dubbed Babyland 
Hospital. Roberts dressed his staff in 
hospital greens and ‘‘prospective 
parents” came in droves to pick up their 
‘adopted child.’’ More than 200,000 
“‘babies’’ were ‘‘adopted.” 
The 28-year-old millionaire may have 
never heard of Mrs. Wiggs, but Wiggs is 
keeping close eye on the Cabbage Patch 
Kid craze. The retirement home staff is 
worried that Wiggs and Roberts will 
somehow meet. 

“Mrs. Wiggs thinks it just plain sin- 
ful the way folks act when they try to buy 
the doll,” said Tilly Broomhocker, a 
andy striper at the home. 

“Tf I’d knowed Xavier was gittin’ so 
ppity about them cloth dolls, I’d a 


Clambake _ Chronicles 


mosphere. Museums are free; the 
buildings create an openness not usually 
found in American cities. 

“New York and Boston, with all the 
high rise buildings, seem claustrophobic 
in comparison,” Laszlo said. 

An awareness that history is not static 
struck the class as they learned tidbits 
about such buildings as the Supreme 
Court and the Capitol Buildings. 

The Supreme Court Building was a 
former prison and the Capitol Building, 
intact since the Civil War, was a bakery: 
Knowing that Lincoln used precious lead 
for the dome of the Capitol Building 
instead of for bullets, added a new dimen- 
sion to the information studied in the 
classroom. 

Planning such a trip was no easy feat. 
Laszlo has visited Washington, D.C., 
several times, but taking along a group 
and coordinating tours with study is 
another matter. 

Laszlo went to Washington a day ear- 
ly to walk through the tours and check 
routes to historical sites. The grcup flew 
in the next evening. 

Laszlo sees the enthusiasm of the class 
as a quality students can acquire if they 
learn history is not a'dead thing, that our 
viewpoint on the past can change, even 
if events do not. Hy 

In this country, much of our history 
can be supplemented by visits to signifi- 
cant sites. Much can be learned through 
contrasting what a city was with what it 
has become. Laszlo would like to see more 
visits to historical cities and sites as part 
of the curriculum. 


marched down there and ast him what did 
he think he wuz doin’ anyhow,” Wiggs 
said. 

Wiggs raised four children during a 
time when seven dollars meant coal, 
potatoes and maybe an orange and candy 
for each child at Christmas. TV news 
reports of some parents flying to England 
to buy dolls in time for the holiday upset 
Wiggs. She shoved her walking stick 
right through Tom Snyder’s face. ; 

“The sparks almost set her afghan on 
fire,’’ Broomhocker said. 

Wiggs claims consumers’ actions give 
Cabbage Patch a bad name. She is filing 
suit against Coleco for using the name. 

“‘No manners. none of ’em. Hittin’ and 
shovin’, grabbin’ — all for a hunk of cloth 
with a painted grin,’’ Wiggs said. 

“We wuz hard workin’ folks at the Cab- 
bage Patch. No time fer fightin’ over toys 
’n such. Closest thing we had to such a 
ruckus wuz when Austry and Europena 
tried ta paint their mud pies green and 
got paint all over Cuby — Cuby was our 
hoss — and the shrieks wuz jes like New 
Year’s Eve. Them two smelled like 
turkentine fer days. If folks want ter hug 
somethin’ soft, they oughter hug each 
other sted of tramplin’ little kids in lines 
at partment stores.” 

The dolls’ appeal is not just for con- 
sumers in this country. British consumers 
have steadily emptied the shelves there. 

“Fer all their uppityness an’ bein’ so 
refined ’n all, they ain’t no better than we 
are. They jes say ‘pardon me’ ’fore they 
step on each other,’’ Wiggs said. 

Broomhocker is worried that Wiggs is 
losing her former sunny outlook on life. 

“Mrs. Wiggs was known for her abili- 
ty to look for the silver lining no matter 
how dismal.things seemed.” 

Broomhocker said Wiggs may be 
slightly senile and keeps asking to meet 
Roberts. 

“Surely. you don’t think Cabbage 
Patch dolls are all bad for people?” 
Broomhocker asked Wiggs. ‘‘After all, 
you said something always sings, even in 
the mud.” 

Wiggs waved her walking stick as her 
rocking chair creaked a bit faster. 
Clutching her afghan around her knees, 
the grandmother grinned. 

“Sure somethin’ always sings. This 
time, it’s the cash register. I reckon 
Xavier might sell some stocks if’n I make 

enuff fuss.”’ 
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Seminar explores ‘Alcohol and the Aging’ 


by Paula Fuoco 

The Elder Services of the Merrimack 
Valley sponsored a seminar on Alcohol 
and Aging at Northern Essex Nov. 29. 
The conference was designed to increase 
public awareness of alcohol abuse among 
the elderly and to examine the relation- 
ship between alcoholism and loneliness, 
depression and aging. The meeting was 
coordinated by Karen Coltin, communi- 
ty educator of the Elder Services of the 
Merrimack Valley. 

“The problem is more common than we 
realize. The attitude is ‘Since he’s so old, 
he might as well drink.’ The elderly need 
help to cope with their problems,’’ Coltin 
said. 

Many elders resort to alcohol due to 
isolation, loneliness, or a sense of 
uselessness created by retirement or loss 
of a spouse. For some, their lives had 
revolved around their work, where they 
centered their social relationships as well, 


Health staff 
offers tests 


by Carlton Gleed 

The Northern Essex Health Services, 
College Center, offers more to the student 
than may be known and that’s the 


message the Health staff would like to. 


get across. Services range from tests to 
treatment to prevention. 

The director is Pat Kepschull, R.N. She 
has administrated the clinic for five years. 
She earned her bachelor of science degree 
at St. Anslems, Manchester, N.H. and her 
master’s in counseling at Salem State. 
Her experience includes work in 
obstetrical, medical, surgical and 
psychiatric nursing. 

Before coming to Northern Essex, 
Kepschull worked eight years at 
Lawrence General Hospital. She is a resi- 
dent of Georgetown. 

Medical director is Dr. Richard 
Traister, Haverhill native whose 
undergraduate work was at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. He trained at 
Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital, Philadelphia, then studied at 
Autonomous University in Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

Dr. Traister’s practice in Amesbury is 
with family medicine “‘from birth on.” 


Then, when they are forced to retire, they 
don’t know what their role is or how to 
structure their time, Coltin told the 
group. 

Carlene Gross, member of the planning 
committee, noted, “‘It is important we do 
not ignore this issue. The elderly alcoholic 
needs support, intervention and treat- 
ment,” she claimed. 

Workshops were conducted on such 
topics as Alcohol: Everything You 
Wanted To Know, But Were Afraid To 
Ask; Addiction And Its Effects On the 
Family; Suicide And The Elderly: Who Is 
At Risk And How To Respond; Treat- 
ment: Obstacles and Options; Reaching 
Out: An Innovative Approach; and 
Alcohol And Medication. 

Susan Beeler, R.N., saw the conference 
as infusing her with courage to approach 
the subject of alcohol with patients. 

“You should be open with the person, 
not demeaning. Learn about the 


Dr. George Pentoliros gives students check up. 


Originally concentrating on internal 
medicine, he found specializing in only 
adult medical problems had its 
limitations. 

He became medical director of Health 
Services three years ago. He says 
regulating the flow of student patients is 
a priority with the staff. Part of the 
challenge is helping each patient sort out 
the physical from emotional problems and 


acting as a patient’s advocate. “We en-. 


courage students to stop by if we can be 
of any help or assist with referrals,” he 


background of the person; see his overall 
life pattern and what stress he is under- 
going,’’ Beeler explained. 

The workshops stressed the impor- 
tance of encouraging the elderly alcoholic 
once again to become involved, to engulf 
him/herself with those outside an isolated 
environment. Families and friends of the 
elderly alcoholic were urged to be suppor- 
tive and involved. The elderly alcoholic 
desperately yearns for love and a sense 
of belonging. Old age brings a great deal 
of loss and void. Family and/or friends 
can satisify needs and fill voids. 

“‘Get involved. Do not isolate yourself 
from them. If you do not want to get in- 
volved, channel this person to an 
organization that can deal with them. 
Please, do not brush it aside,” Beeler 
recommended. 

Alcoholisn among the aged is not a 
problem to be viewed as trifling or 


unimportant. The addiction can cause 


-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


says. He is at Health Services from 11 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Thursdays. 

Staff physician at Health Services is 
Dr. George Pentoliros, His hours are from 
10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Wednesdays. He 
has been at the college for two years. An 
internist, he also practices in Amesbury. 
He says he likes working at the school 
because it gives him the chance to spend 
time with young people. He says the 
campus clinic offers services such as pap, 
smears, strep screens, blood sugar tests, 
as well as birth control information. 


Christmas comes early to NECC 


Coordinator of Health Education 
Connie Christmas joined Health Services 
three weeks ago. A part-time member of 
the staff, she assists Director Pat 
Kepschull. 

Christmas received her bachelor of 
science degree at Simmons College School 
of Nursing, Boston, and her master’s of 
education degree at Salem State. 

Christmas is planning education pro- 
grams for the college. They include a 
Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscitation (CPR) 


Our Ice Creams are 
absolutely the best in the 
Merrimack Valley. 


Have it FREE if you don’t agree 


STATELINE PLAZA 
PLAISTOW, N.H. 03865 


See it Made in our Window 


class Dec. 5, 7 and 9 from 9 a.m. to noon 
at the men’s auxiliary gym, a blood 
pressure outreach clinic at the College 
Center, and a seminar on rape. The new 
coordinator will also work on the college 
Health Fair next spring. 

The following free services are offered 
Northern Essex students: First Aid treat- 
ment and medication; emergency services 
referral; family planning and Pap Smears 
($3 charge); sports injury treatment and 
referral; mental health intervention and 


referral; heigh/weight/blood pressure 
screenings; physician consultation; throat 
cultures and treatment; tetanus and 
MMR shots; TB tests; information on 
school insurance; rape intervention and 
referral; venereal disease referral; CPR 
training; visual screening and referral; 
health films and lecture series; health 
fairs; nutrition counseling; and anemia 
and diabetes screenings. Walk-in service 
is available Monday through Friday, 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. ~ 


Plaistow City Shopping Area 


some to live their remaining years in 
desperation. 

“One man began to drink so much after 
his retirement that his wife divorced him 
when he was 69 years old. But it doesn’t 
always have to end this way. One man, 
after his wife had a stroke, would come 
home each day from the nursing home 
and drink his blackberry wine. His son 
came to us for help. Now his father has 
made contacts with the outside world and 
started to play golf and feel worthwhile 
again,” Coltin said. 

Elder Services of the Merrimack Valley 
would like to hear from the community 
regarding this growing problem. If you 
know of an elderly alcoholic or are 
experiencing difficulties in this area, call 
1-800-892-0890 or 617-683-7747, or write 
420 Common St., Lawrence, MA 01840. 


Veterans’ Club 
thanks shoppers 


by Maryalice Lee 

Veterans’ Club President John A. 
Marescia says the day trip to Boston 
Saturday, Nov. 26, was a great success. 

The bus full of shoppers and people 
just out for the day left Northern Essex 
at 8 a.m. Those who went had until 4 p.m. 
to tour Boston, at which time the bus 
brought them back to Northern Essex. 

If enough people are interested, the 
Veteran’s Union will be happy to spon- 


sor another trip to Boston in the future. 
Marescia and the Veteran’s Club wish 
to thank all who participated in the trip. 


Health Services Director Pat Kepschull 
with Connie Christmas, new coordinator. 
-Kathy Hawkes photo. 
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Alcohol ... it's an equal opportunity destroyer 


by Alan Anderson 

The fact no one has been able to clear- 
ly define alcoholism does not mean the 
word does not conjure up an image. For 
most of us the stereotypical alcoholic is 

he drunk, the bum, the wino, the down- 
and-outer. He (usually male) has lost the 
wife, the kids, the house, the business, the 

ar, and possibly various parts of his 
anatomy. He inhabits “‘skid row,” rarely 
shaves and will tell you his life story for 
a “pop” of muscatel. He is a wet or at 
least a damp brain and “‘God knows there 
is not one in our family.” 

The true alcoholic’s ‘“‘drunkalogue”’ un- 

ortunately is so horrendous that the 
mere problem drinker is encouraged to 
believe that his problem is really not all 
that serious and he has a whole lot of 
good “toots” in him before he has to 
begin to worry. This misconception can 
be dangerous to anyone attending A.A. 
meetings for the first time. It is crucial 
that the beginning A.A. participant 
realize the wino we picture does exist but 
the is a small minority of those whose lives 
‘are threatened or impaired by booze. The 
bum’s story is dramatic as heli but there 
is a whole slate of other categories of pro- 
blem drinkers. 

Below are described some of the other 
types of people who are either lighting or 
at least warming up the fuse to a real 
hairy firecracker. 

' Let us start with the most slippery of 
these groups — the ‘“‘Good Time 
Charlie’s” group. (The ‘‘Charlie”’ is used 
for expediency’s sake only. Let us not 
forget Charlene — we know she exists 
also.) He is possibly the most prevalent 
and least noticeable of the crowd. This 
guy is a bar drinker. He is always good 
for a story, a joke, and a slap on the’ back, 
and maybe even a freebie. He stops in for 
one or two with the guys after work and 
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might even tie one on Friday or Saturday 
night, but no big deal. He will probably 
develop an interest in football, baseball, 
basketball or whatever happens to be on 
the TV as an excuse to be there. Who is 
going to notice that he begins to get there 
a little earlier than the other guys and 
stays just a bit later? Once in awhile he 
whines for just one more when the 
bartender is trying to close. Everyone 
does once in awhile. Charlie is in trouble. 
He is not a true physical addict like the 
wino — at least not yet. 


The so-called “social drinker” is the 
more civilized version of Charlie. He 
wears suits during the week and alligator 
shirts and madras pants on the weekend. 
He drinks cocktails, not booze. One or 
two at lunch with an associate or client 
really does lubricate the business. At 
home he may have a couple before dinner 
with the wife, but that is okay — it aids 
the digestion. By bedtime he might like 
a night-cap to make the 11 o’clock news 
go down a little easier. On weekends he 
goes to fashionable parties with classy 
people. Who is to know he has a “pick- 
me-up”’ before he leaves home or he might 
have an extra one before dinner? It is no 
big deal. Wine with dinner is always serv- 
ed and perhaps his glass is empty a little 


_ oftener than that of others. By the time 


the brandy is served, he has grown four 
inches and embodies the best qualities of 
Fred Astaire and Cary Grant. The next 
day is a little ragged — especially since 
he has to reconstruct bits and pieces of 
the previous evening via the phone. After 
acouple of Bloody Marys he has repaired 
most of the damaged relationships and by 
Tuesday or Wednesday he has gotten 
over the embarrassment and figures 
others have too. He even begins to look 
forward to a repeat performance the next 
weekend. 
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The type cited above has a somewhat 
more tragic cousin. The cousin shares all 
of the aforementioned characteristics but 
he has an additional problem. He ex- 
periences such fear and anxiety at the 
thought of a dinner party that he literal- 
ly cannot get up the nerve to even go 
without a fair amount of alcohol. Social 
situations induce a very real terror and 
unfortunately booze does work. It allows 
him to go, but on the negative side it puts 
him in the category of needing a drink as 
opposed to merely wanting one. He is no 
fool; he knows he has a problem but he 
also knows that he cannot function social- 
ly without a sizeable amount of the drug 
alcohol. He also suspects he soon will not 
be able to function at all without booze. 
He is a sad case but is also closer to get- 
ting help than the others. 

There is one more category that bears 
mentioning. A person in this category has 
mo illusions or self-delusions. He drinks 
with complete knowledge of what lies 


‘Once you get it, 


by Aoseanne Porcelli Kranz 

Herpes simplex II, or genital herpes, 
affects millions of people in the United 
States. Each year, an expected 500,000 
more will join the men and women who 
suffer from the incurable virus. 

Pat Kepschull, R.N. and health 
coordinator at Northern Essex, has a new 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘About Herpes,” 
available for anyone who may have a 
question about the disease. 

“Tt is a life-long disease,’ says 
Kepschull. “‘Once you get it, you keep it.”’ 
She says there probably are a number of 
students on campus who remain un- 
diagnosed. Herpes is a viral illness, unlike 
other venereal diseases that are bacterial 
and can be treated with antibiotics. 

The symptoms of the initial outbreak 
of herpes are: sores that appear singly or 
in clusters below the waist; swollen 
glands around the groin; flu-like symp- 
toms; and pain during urination and 
intercourse. Kepschull has seen two 
students who had some of the symptoms. 
The doctor in charge diagnosed genital 
herpes and referred the two to outside 
sources. 

After the first outbreak, the symptoms 
disappear but the virus remains. During 
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Full and part-time programs available. 
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ahead. He does not try to kid himself that 
drinking is fun, sociable, or anything else. 
He drinks at home with the shades drawn 
and doors locked. He knows full well that 
eight to ten days down the road lie the 
pleasures of shaking, jumping, and puk- 
ing. Some even plan so well that they lay 
in a supply of tranquilizers to take some 
of the edge off the inevitable penalties. 
These people are in such real and serious 
pain in the present that they are willing 
to pay the price in the future to get some 
relief, This is the true liquid lobotomy or 
temporary suicide. No future price is too 
high for the relief of the present pain. 
These poor bastards just want out of the 
here and now. 

There are, of course, other categories 
and there are people who fall into more 
than one of the above areas. If the reader 
sees him or herself-here, for God’s sakes 
get some help. Use a church, a shrink, 
A.A., or whatever floats your boat, but 
do it now. Alcohol is an equal opportuni- 
ty destroyer. 


you keep it’ 


this stage, herpes is not contagious. 


{ However, outbreaks may occur and both 


before and during these subsequent out- 
breaks the virus can be spread. 

Herpes is especially dangerous to 
women. Researchers believe there may be 
a link between the virus and cervical 
cancer, which is more prevalent among 
herpes victims. Complications can also 
occur for an infant born to a woman who 
has herpes. The infant, if delivered 
vaginally during an active stage of the 
illness, may suffer from severe psycho- 
motor retardation, neurological impair- 
ment or death. 

The Learning Resource Center has 
some books on the subject. One of these 
offers this advice for prevention: “Know 
your partner; look for signs of cold sores 
below the waist; ask your partner if he or 
she has had contact with herpes; and use 
a condom for protection.’’ The book says, 
“Your chance of contacting genital herpes 
is truly low if you exercise just a 
minimum of care.” 

For more information, see the health 
coordinator for pamphlets, check the 
books in the Learning Resource Center, 
or call the TEL-MED Hotline at 373-7144 
and ask for tape 970. 
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Robert, Jacobs, 
disc jockeys 


by Kathy Hawkes. 


If you’ve imagined the idyllic, , 


glamourous life of a radio disc jockey to 
be spinning records and talking to an 
adoring public, you’re a little off base. 
Two D.J.’s on campus this year gave an 
interview and told about the tougher side 
of working in radio. 

One is Bill Robert, who works for 
WCCM in Lawrence. The other is Eric 
Jacobs, who works for WLYT in 
Haverhill. Both are enrolled in the jour- 
nalism/broadcast concentration at 
Northern Essex. They enjoy their work, 
although they say at entry level positions 
there is not much money to be made. 

A resident of Methuen, Bill has work- 
ed at WCCM since last May. He was an 
intern for six months before he was hired. 
He works on Saturday afternoons from 
1 p.m. to sign-off, which is 4:30 p.m. Work 
for Bill includes putting on “‘carts,” talk- 
ing and making sure everything runs 
smoothly. 

A “cart’’ is radio jargon for broadcast 
cartridge, a record substitute. For every 
song, commercial or promotional matter 
a cart is made. A cart can be compared 
to the 8-track tape. A considerable 
amount of time is spent “babysitting,” 
another radio word for standing by and 
making sure all goes well. Although the 
computer has been programmed to do the 
right thing at the right time, someone has 
to be there to make sure that it does. 

Eric, who lives in Peabody, worked for 
WBOS before he was hired at WLYT. He 
also gained experience working at a cable 
company for a year. He is doing some on- 
air work for WHAV, an AM station of 
WLYT. He works the third shift right 
now and does a lot of ‘‘babysitting.”’ 

When asked why the interest in radio 
work, Bill and Eric were in agreement. 

“The work is challenging,” Eric said. 
“There’s always better equipment com- 


Student Activities Secretary Sue 
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Disc Jockeys Bill Robert and Eric Jacobs. 


ing along and the people have to get bet- 
ter with it. The business is fascinating 
because it never stays the same; it’s 
always changing. You never stop 
learning.” 

One disadvantage to radio work is the 
money. They agree on this also. Entry 
level positions in small stations just don’t 
pay well at all, they said. 

Bill cites WBZ as an exception to the 
rule. “‘They are the number one radio sta- 
tion right now. The people there really 
make the money. The big stations in 
Boston will pay well. D.J.’s who work 


those will get at least $50,000 a year. . 


However, less than three percent of disc 
jockeys make that kind of money,” he 
said. 

Despite the pay rate, jobs are hard to 
find. Eric applied to WMJX and was com- 
peting with 40 other people. That was 
only one day and they interviewed all 
week. The job ratio is 300 people to 150 
jobs. So it’s tough to get a job that will 
support you. 

“I spend a lot of money on trade 
magazines,” Eric said, ‘‘plus postage and 
having resumes made up. They look 
carefully at resumes to see where you’ve 
worked.” 

The average resume of a D.J. should be 
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a few pages long. D.J.’s usually don’t stay 
in one place too long. They should be con- 
stantly moving, always looking for ad- 
vancement. The people who make it to the 
top can pick and choose. Being a D.J. 
isn’t a very secure position. Radio sta- 
tions are always being sold and new 
management will frequently cut out jobs 
and bring their own people in. 

“Your job is only as good as your last 

three minutes on the air,’’ quoted Eric. 
“That’s probably the most accurate state- 
ment I’ve ever heard. You can be a great 
D.J. in one city and be a flop in the next 
city. You just might not click, although 
there are D.J. groupies who will follow 
you.” 
Eric and Bill both do D.J. parties. Bet- 
ween the two of them they have all the 
necessary equipment. The money made 
doing parties is good although they share 
a common annoyance. They don’t like it 
when a group of teenagers request the 
same song over and over again. 

Neither Bill or Eric know what the 
future will be. Eric is adamant about not 
wanting to be a manager while Bill even- 
tually wants to become chief engineer or 
program director. Whatever happens, 
they are enjoying the present. 


Landry outlines 
student services 


Dean of Student Services Norman 
Landry has announced that Rubin 
Russell has left the Office for Students 
with Disabilities to join the Registrar’s 
staff as an academic counselor. 

Landry says academic advising has 
been substantially improved in the last 
two years thanks to the work of the facul- 
ty and the coordination of the Academic 
Advising Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Assistant Dean of Academic 
Affairs Mary Prunty. 

In a memo Nov. 22, Landry outlined 
existing services for students with 
disabilities. 

Director of Counseling Betty Coyne is 
responsible for services. She is available 
to answer inquiries concerning services. 
Her office is room F-118, College Center. 
She may be reached at 374-0721, exten- 
sions 178 or 179. 

The coordinator of academic support 
services for students with disabilities is 
Sidney Pietzsch. She is responsible for 
finding interpreters, notetakers and 
scribes. She also counsels students with 
hearing impairments. (The college has 30 
students with this disability.) Pietzsch is 
located in room F-113, College Center, 
and can be reached through the Office for 
Students with Disabilities (OSD). 

Linda Comeau, Jerry Potter and Bever- 
ly Heald, Interpreter/Staff Assistants, © 
are available Monday, Wednesday and 


. Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Heald 


is available Tuesday from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and Thursday from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. They 
can be reached at the OSD, room F-111, 
College Center, at 374-0721, extension 
267 (voice) or 373-1720 (Telecommunica- 
tions Device for the Deaf, or TDD). 

Tom O’Brien, counselor for students 
with disabilities, is available Monday and 
Thursday from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. in the . 
Division of Continuing Education Office, 
374-0721, extensions 245 or 246. 

Landry says a recently funded Title III 
activity will allow the college to plan a 
developmental program of services for 
students with disabilities. He says the 
school will be hiring a planner, an employ- 
ment specialist, a learning disabilities ex- 
pert, and a secretary. 


Secretary Smulski is jill of all trades 


by June Walker Robert 
We've all known a proverbial ‘‘jack of 
all trades.” Now Northern Essex has its 


f| own “‘jill’’ of all trades and seasons. 


Sue Smulski, secretary of Student 
Activities, is a bundle of boundless 
energy. Her interests and hobbies cover 
a wide spectrum from hard work to pure 
enjoyment 

It’s evident from Sue’s smile and en- 
thusiasm that camping is one of her 
favorite pastimes. She and her husband 
Scott spend part of each summer camp- 


} ing and canoeing with about 30 friends 


in Millinochet, Maine. Their cabin is on 
land owned by a logging company reach- 
ed only by a private road and by permis- 
sion only. Sue laughs, ‘‘We’re five miles 
from nowhere, so if we forget any sup- 
plies, it’s too bad!”’ 

The Smulskis are also avid gardeners, 
strictly for their own use. Crops this year 
included cabbage, leeks, carrots, 
tomatoes, potatoes, radishes, lettuce, 


strawberries and peas. ‘“‘However,’’ Sue 
says, eyes twinkling, ‘‘the peas didn’t do 
well this year; there were too many crit- 
ters, four-legged and two-legged.’’ Hard 
work in the field is offset by the year-long 


’ enjoyment of Sue’s canned and preserv- 


ed goodies. 

Sue and Scott are monitors of weather 
conditions on a fairly sophisticated 
weather station at their home. One of the 
anonometers is “‘store bought,” but the 
other is homemade of plastic L’Eggs con- 
tainers and tubing. 

Sue smiles in anticipation as she 
describes her most unusual sideline — 
beer-making. A batch takes three months 
to brew and yields five gallons. She says 
her latest batch, which will be ready for 
Christmas, will be ‘‘saved for those 
special evenings together during the 
winter.’’ 

Smulski received an associate’s degree 
from Greenfield Community College and 
worked there for the next two years. Then 
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70 Merrimack Street 


Haverhill, Mass. 


she spent two years at Quinsigamond Col- 
lege in Worcester. In 1976, she joined the 
NECC Audio Visual Department. 

When she became pregnant with her 
daughter Dena, who is nearly two, she felt 
a part-time job would be better. When a 
position became available in the Student 
Activities Office, Sue transferred. 

She says she loves her job with its 
change of pace. However, she misses her 
work at the television studio. 

Finally, she’s a collector. Her office 
holds turtles, turtles and more turtles — 
in the form of knick-knacks, pictures, 
posters, etc. Sue smiles proudly, ‘I’m a 
real Turtle, a member of the International 
Association of Turtles, a social club.” 

Sue Smulski is indeed, as she describes 
herself, a “‘jack (or jill) of all trades.” She 
is wife, mother, secretary, troubleshooter, 
gardner, cook, weather person, ‘‘Turtle,”’ 
craftsman, adventurerer, and, oh yes, a 
“little old beer maker.’ 


‘Scrooge’ plays. 
12, 14 


Upcoming free films at the carpeted 
lounge in the College Center for the rest 
of the semester are: ‘‘Porky’s,”” Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7 at noon; ‘‘Scrooge,”” Monday, 
December 12 at 11 a.m. and Wednesday 
Dec. 14 at noon;‘‘It’s a Wonderful Life’ 
and “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” 
Monday, Dec. 19 at 11 a.m. and Wednes: 
day Dec. 21, at noon. Z 

There will be a Free Throw Contest, 
Wednesday, Dec. 7 at noon, in the Gym. 
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Campus: news 


Average Northern Essex student profiled 


by Dan Lyons 

The average student in Northern Essex 
Community College’s Day Division this 
year is a 23-year-old white woman. 

She is taking 13 credits, majoring in 
the Division of Business, and living in 
Haverhill or Lawrence, 

The average student in the Division of 
Continuing Education is also a woman, 
but she’s a bit older. 

She is 32, white, and taking 4.6 credits 


this semester. Like her daytime counter- 
part, she is majoring in the Division of 
Business and lives in Haverhill or 
Lawrence. 

According to a report issued by Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry, enrollment at Nor- 
thern Essex is expected to reach 9,000 
this semester, a three percent increase 
from last year. Enrollment as of Sept. 21 
was 8,225. 

Significant among the statistics is a 


Final exam schedule 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or 
final class meeting can be determined by referring to the chart 
below. Assignments are based on the first hour and first day 
the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held 
in the room you currently occupy. 


If the first hour of your 
class meets on this day... 
Monday at 8 

Monday at 9 

Monday at 10 

Monday at 11 

Monday at 12 

Monday at 1 

Monday at 2 

Monday at 3 


Tuesday at 8 
Tuesday at 9 
Tuesday at 10 
Tuesday at 11 
Tuesday at 12 
Tuesday at 1 
Tuesday at 2 


Wednesday at 8 
Wednesday at 9 
Wednesday at 11 
Wednesday at 12 
Wednesday at 2 


Thursday at 8 
Thursday at 9 
Thursday at 11 
Thursday at 12 


Friday at 9 
Friday at 12 


..then your final exam or 
final meeting will occur on: 
Wednesday, Dec. 21, 8-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 19, 8-10:30 
Friday, Dec. 23, 8-10:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 21, 2-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 22, 11-1:30 
Monday, Dec. 19, 2-4:30 
Friday, Dec. 23, 11-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 21, 11-1:30 


Tuesday, Dec. 20, 8-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 20, 11-1:30 
Thursday, Dec. 22, 8-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 20, 2-4:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 20, 2-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 22, 2-4:30 
Monday, Dec. 19, 11-1:30 


Wednesday, Dec. 21, 8-10:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 21, 11-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 21, 2-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 22, 11-1:30 
Friday, Dec. 23, 11-1:30 


Tuesday, Dec. 20, 8-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 20, 11-1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 20, 2-4:30 

Thursday, Dec. 22, 2-4:30 


Friday, Dec. 23, 8-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 19, 11-1:30 


Information specific to final examinations or final. class 
meetings will be announced by course instructors. Students 
who have more than one final at the same time must contact 
their instructor. Contact the Registrar’s Office, room B-216, 
if you have any questions about this schedule. 


106 Plaistow Rd. 


guaver lll 


Mass. 


State Line Plaza 
Tel. 374-1321 


jump in the number of Northern Essex 
students from Greater Lawrence, Dimitry 
said, 

While Haverhill continues to send the 
most students to Northern Essex, the 
school’s expansion into the Greater 
Lawrence Technical School has increas- 
ed enrollment from the Greater Lawrence 
area, Dimitry said. 

Lawrence has 1,036 students enrolled 
at Northern Essex this year, 103 more 
than last year. 

There has been a 36 percent increase 
in the number of students enrolled in 
liberal arts programs, but the Division of 


by Carmel Parino 
Last Monday’s Dance Your Lunch 
Away, sponsored by the Northern Essex 


' radio station WRAZ and the Dance Club, 


was what may be the beginning of a 
series. 

The remote, set up by disc jockies Eric 
Jacobs and WRAZ’s engineer Bill Robert, 
was broadcast live throughout the 
system. 

The purpose of the informal lunch 
dance was to create an opportunity for 
people to meet and enjoy their lunch hour 
in a different way. Although the tiled 
lounge was filled with at least 60 people, 
fewer than half were dancing. 

Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud said the dance was wonderful 
and he would like it to happen again. He 
hopes to have another set for next Friday, 
Dec. 9. Lights may be set up to give the 
lounge a better atmosphere. 

Dance Club President Wayne Kanzaki 
said he was a little disappointed more 
people didn’t dance. Those dancing seem- 
ed. to enjoy themselves, as did. WRAZ 
jockey Peter Jacobsen, who said he had 
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Business continues to attract the most 
students. 


The school is almost completely Cauca- 


sian. In the Day Division, 94.6 percent of 
students are white; the Evening Division 
is 95.1 percent white. 

Like last year, 57 percent of students 
in the Day Division are women. The 
Evening Division is 68 percent female, a 
slight increase from last year. 

The five communities sending the 
largest number of students to the college 
this fall are Haverhill (1394), Lawrence 
(1036), Methuen (823), Andover (384) and 
Lowell (390). 


More lunch dances to come 


more exercise than he has had the whole 
semester. He thought a little more rock 
and roll might have been mixed in with 
the disco. 

The consensus among most students 
interviewed was that a dance held occa- 
sionally might be successful. Many who 
sat and listened to the music said they 
had to give credit to those who danced, 
and if this continued, they would even- 
tually dance too. 


Just in case ... 


The following stations are used to 
announce class cancellation: 

WBZ-AM 1030 Boston 

WCAP-AM_ 980 Lowell 

WCCM-AM 800 Lawrence 
WESX-AM_ 1230 Salem 

WHAVYV-AM_ 1490 Haverhill 
WHDH-AM 850. Boston 

WLLH-AM_ 1400 Lawrence, Lowell 
WMRE-AM_ 1510 Boston 

WNBP-AM_ 1470 Newburyport 
WNDS-TV _Ch50 Derry 
WRKO-AM __680_ Boston 
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Variety 


_ by Faith Benedetti 

_ It has been one hell of a year in music. 
The best I can remember in a long time, 
in fact. A little later in this column I’ll 
give you my likes and dislikes, but for 
now let’s tackle the local music scene. 
~ What is being billed as the reggae show 
of the year is happening tonight at the 
Channel, featuring Third World. On the 
7th is Limbo Race at Spit. The Angry 
Young Bees are slated for the 8th at 
Storyville. At the same venue on the 9th 
is the Lyres. Same night for a fantastic 
double bill at the Channel with the 
Neighborhoods and Native Tongue. 

David Johansen is at Scotch ’n Sirloin 
the 10th. On the 11th, the Rat hosts 
raucous British punk with the Sex Gang 
Children. Rolling Stone mag said that 
they were worth going to see, and with 
a good rating from R.S. they must be 
phenomenal. Bunratty’s plays host to the 
Sex Execs Dec. 13. The Clash’s producer, 
Mikey Dread, has decided now that he’s 
areggae star, and will be at Spit Dec. 14. 

Dec. 15 is the date for the Fleshtones 
at the Channel. At the Channel the 16th 
is the Fools. Across town that night at 
Storyville are the New Models. 

It’s an all ages hardcore show at the 
Channel Dec. 18, with the Minutemen and 
Husker Du. I think it’s worth it just to 
see Husker Du — they’re fabulous. 

It’s probably a little early to announce 
them, but here are the New Year’s Eve 
bookings ... who knows, you might want 
to refuse an invitation to a party to at- 
tend one of these shows. Berlin Airlift is 
at Jumpin’ Jack Flash. The November 
Group and Til Tuesday are at Spit, and 
anytime the Nov. Group plays is an ex- 
cuse to cancel all your other plans. Jon 
Butcher Axis will be at the Channel that 


OLsewer critics 


by Eric Jacobs 

It’s that time of year again. By the 
time you read this, there will be only 18 
shopping days until Christmas, and a lot 
of magazines and radio stations are do- 
ing lists of the year that was, in records. 

1983 was an interesting year for music. 
A lot of artists came out with new, dif- 
ferent material, most of them supporting 
their records with huge tours. The year 
saw the end of the Boston Garden con- 
certs, and the rise of stadium shows, like 
the Police at Sullivan. 

Like everyone else, I have favorite 
records, and some that I wouldn’t use as 
litter box liners. But, I have the chance 
to tell you, so here goes... 

The Year’s Best 


1. Journey — Frontiers: This album 
saw the band get away from their blatant- 
ly commercial Escape album into more 
keyboard-oriented music, without getting 
syrupy or sophomoric. 


Backstage 


night and, across town, which will pro- 
bably be the most crowded show, is the 
always sold-out Stompers at the 
Paradise. 

After practically giving up on their 
ever coming around here, I just heard the 
Stray Cats will be at the Orpheum on Jan. 
14. God, I’m so excited I could die. 

Did everyone see Billy Idol on MTV 
last week (Nov. 30)? It was his birthday, 
and the veejays gave him a cake with a 
well-endowed young lady made of 
frosting on it. She was supposed to look 
like the tattoo he has. It was disgusting, 
and I was very disillusioned with him, 
Dreams die fast, I guess. 

Speaking of MTV, they premiered 
Michael Jackson’s Thriller video on Dec. 
2. This lavish ten-minute production 
started out with a $500,000 budget footed 
by Epic, and ended costing one million 
bucks (Jackson footed the additional five 
hundred thou). Anyway, word has it that 
it is being billed as a short film, so that 
it may get an Oscar nomination. All I can 
say is that it was very impressive. 
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Okay, now I’m ready to subject myself 
to endless criticism, ridicule and scorn. 
Here’s how I saw the year in music, star- 
ting with the Boston entries. 

Local album of the year — The Pro- 
letariat’s Soma Holiday, with second and 
third places going to the Neats’ The 
Neats and Native Tongue’s Youwl. 

Local personality — Few share my 
opinion, but Oedipus is the best. 

Local singles of the year — Primary 
Colors’ ‘Fact or Fiction” and the Lyres’ 
“T Want to Help You, Ann.” 

Local band of the year — The Stompers 
win this one for sheer commercialism, but 
a better choice would probably be Native 
Tongue. 

Now let’s branch out onto national and 
international levels ... 

Albums of the year — U2’s War and 
the Police’s Synchronicity. 

Artist of the year — U2. 

Worst band of the year — Quiet Riot. 

Song of the year — This summer’s 
runaway winner, “Every Breath You 
Take.” 

Songs I hope I never hear again — 
“Cum on Feel the Noize,’’ Eddy Grant’s 
“Electric Avenue,”’ and Dexy’s Midnite 
Runners’ ‘‘Come on, Eileen.”’ 

Newcomers of the year — REM with 
Murmer and Big Country for The 
Crossing. 

Shows of the year — U2, May 6, 
Orpheum ... Police, Fixx, and Flock of 
Seagulls, Aug. 10, Sullivan Stadium ... 
Dead Kennedys, Proletariat, Freeze, and 
Jerry’s Kids, June 6, Union Hall. 

Disappointment of the year — David 
Bowie, Aug. 31, Sullivan Stadium. 

Best radio station — WBCN for com- 
mercial, Emerson College’s WERS for 
non-commercial radio. 


Personality of the year — Boy George. 
To be a little corny, I’m mad about the 
boy. 

Best music publications — Boston 
Rock, locally; Trouser Press, nationally; 
New Musical Express, internationally. 

Re-release of the year — Billy Idol’s 
“Dancing with Myself.” 

Best videos of the year — David 
Bowie’s “China Girl,’’ Michael Jackson’s 
“Beat It,’’ INXS’s ‘“‘The One Thing,”’ ZZ 
Top’s “Sharp Dressed Man,” and Culture 
Club’s “Church of the Poison Mind.”’ 

Worst videos of the year — Grace 
Jones’ ‘‘Demolition Man,”’ Men Without 
Hats’ “Safety Dance,” any Quiet Riot 
video, Kiss’ ‘Lick It Up,” and Duran 
Duran’s “Union of the Snake.” 

Song that exemplifies summer — After 
the Fire’s ‘‘Der Kommisar.”’ 

Disappointing breakups of the year — 
Mission of Burma and Peter Wolf’s 
dismissal from the J. Geils Band. 

Mom's picks of the year — Eurythmics’ | 
“Sweet Dreams (are made of this)’’ and 
Police’s ‘‘Every Breath You Take.” 

Dad’s picks of the year — David 
Bowie’s ‘‘Modern Love,” ‘Loverboy’s 
“Queen of the Broken Hearts,” and Eddie 
Money’s ‘‘Big Crash.”’ 

Given the time and a whole issue, I 
could probably go on forever. There are 
countless topics I haven’t touched upon, 
but the above is representative of what 
I feel pretty strongly about. 

That’s it for this issue and this 
semester, NECC. Have a great semester 
break. Get plenty of rest, relaxation and 
recreation. To steal a line from Charles 
Laquidara (who’s my pick for dj of the 
year), ‘If the creek don’t rise, and there 
ain’t no meltdown, we'll do it all again.” 
Hope to see you on the dance floor. 


reveal their music hits and misses of 1983 


2. Quiet Riot — Metal Health: Yes, the 
lyrics are sometimes a little strange 
(Bang your head?), but the band has got 
some heavy metal that doesn’t lose itself 
in sloppy playing or production. 

3. Genesis — Genesis: This could be the 
last one from Genesis, and if it is, we 
could lose some of the best vinyl ever 
made. Can they ever follow it up? Of 
course, we said the same thing when 
Abacab came out. 

4. Motels — Little Robbers: With 
Martha Davis in front, the Motels do 
everything from social commentary (‘‘Lit- 
tle Robbers’’) to ballads (‘‘Isle of you”’). 
People have bought this record just for 
the cover photo of Martha. 

5. Donald Fagen — The Nightfly: The 
former half of Steely Dan’s first solo work 
consists of all songs that Fagen felt 
wouldn’t work with Steely Dan. The 
record fantasizes about different things, 
such as nuclear war, and owning a radio 


Aa aa ll el a lt a te 


by Bill Robert 

Winding up the semester, we find it’s 
time to send five records to the Vinyl Ex- 
ams Hall of Fame and five others to the 
proverbial garbage can. Here are the 
picks and pans — top five and flop five 
— for this year. 


Pr, Picks 

¢ Elvis Costello, Punch the Clock, 
Columbia Records. Costello truly sheds 
his ‘‘angry young man” image and makes 
known the fact he is a musician first and 
foremost. 

* Genesis, Genesis, Atlantic Records. 
The trio from the U.K. have surpassed 
the Abacab album in quality. The music 
is laid back yet powerful, and this could 
be their best release yet. 

¢ The Tubes, Outside Inside, Capitol 
Records. True to form, the Tubes have ex- 
plored their inner musical selves. The 
songs on the record are as different as 
night is to day. A fine effort in the tradi- 
tion of Completion Backward Principle, 
their previous LP. 

¢ The Motels, Little Robbers, Capitol 
Records. Martha Davis and her comrades 
from L.A. are back with a piece of vinyl 
that puts last year’s All Four One to 
shame... 


¢ The Police, Synchronicity, A and M 
Records. Lead vocalist Sting’s recent 


divorce had a lot to do with the material B 
on this album. Just take a look at the B 


lyrics; the man is hurting and it really 
shows. But he and the rest of the band 
can still make great music. 


ans 

¢ Bonnie Tyler, #aster Than the Speed 
of Night, Columbia Records. What is 
there to say about this thing any person 
with half-decent taste hasn’t already 
said? 

¢ Loverboy, Keep It Up, Columbia 
Records. If this is what,they are going to 
be like from now on, maybe they had bet- 
ter take some advice from Genesis for 
their next album and “Keep It Dark.” 

¢ The Rolling Stones, Undercover, Roll- 
ing Stones Records. These guys must be 
environmentalists, because they recycle 
the same dance track (beat) throughout 
the album. 

¢ The Stray Cats, Rant and Rave, EMI 
America Records. These boys had a good 
album in Built for Speed. It must be true 
what they say about quitting while you're 
ahead. = 

¢ Paul McCartney, Pipes of Peace, Col- 
umbia Records. No good. 


station. It didn’t do well commercially, 
but that doesn’t mean it can’t be good. 
Buy it if you can find it. 

The Year’s Worst 

1. Stray Cats — Rant n’ Rave with the 
Stray Cats: A lot of people are going to 
disagree with this one, but I call them as 
I see them. Rockabilly music died with 
Elvis, and should be allowed to rest in 
peace. “Sexy and 17” is an example. 
Can’t they think of anything better than 
teenage girls with loose morals? 

2. Bonnie Tyler — Faster than the 
Speed of Night: You can smell the B.S. 
in this mess in France. Who would take 
the mushiest, most sugar-coated woman 
of the year and make her cover ‘Have 
You Ever Seen the Rain?”’ On top of her 
noticeable lack of talent, her hairdo is 
lousy. 

3. Men At Work — Cargo: They did 
better singing novelty tunes, like “‘Who 
Can It Be Now?” than “It’s A Mistake.”’ 


This whole album was a 12-inch mistake. 

4. Def Leppard — Pyromania: 
Anybody who calls El Paso ‘‘the place 
where all the greasy Mexicans are” has 
a problem. WHTT overplayed the album 
so much, they must have worn out three 
copies already. The only excuse for liking 
this album is if you’re a girl 12 or under. 
The rest of us should know better. 

5. Paul McCartney — Pipes of Peace: 
Can’t this guy sing by himself? First 
Wonder, then Jackson (twice), and now 
maybe Jagger? Lord help us all. He 
hasn’t done anything quarter-decent 
since ‘Band On The Run.” Let Linda 
stick to things she does better than 
music, which is almost everything. And 
hasn’t Paul made enough money with 
over-commercialized garbage? The last 
thing we need is more. 

That’s how 1983 looked to me. I realize 
not all of you will agree with me, but who 
listens to critics anyway? 


MEEHAN’S GOES ROCK’ 


Wed-Sun Live Rock 
Watch for Drink Specials 


TIMMY MEEHAN’S 


235 Lincoln Ave. Haverhill 


Quality Rock Provided by Clockwork Entertaining 
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Feedback 


Kevin Collins, Engineering Science: 
“More campus news and political car- 
toons but I like the paper overs 


Lisa Maria Consoli, Business: ‘‘More of 
what’s happening around campus.” 


by Mike Poaletta, Dawson Lazdowski, 
Carlton Gleed, Sean Hawrylciw 


: This is the best of this year’s movies 
in alphabetical order. 


1. Blue Thunder: Ray Scheider stars in 
this action packed adventure with a 
futuristic police helicopter. 


2. Christmas Story: A delightful story 
starring Peter Billingsley. 


3. Flashdance: A high energy movie 
starring Jennifer Beals in the world of 
dance. 


4. Never Cry Wolf: The definite sur- 
prise hit movie of the year. 


5. Return of the Jedi: The entertaining 
ae to The Empire Strikes Back and 
Star Wars. 


6. Risky Business: Tom Cruise stars in 
one of the summer’s best. 


Best and Worst films of 1983 


he ’ /The “Dominican: . 


Question: What kind of articles would 
you prefer be covered by the Observer? 


Bouchard, Community 


DeeDee 
Residential Management: ‘‘More letters 
to the editor and more student poems.” 


ence: 
“More cartoons and more about student 
activities.”’ 


: pana” : 
Doug Wiison, Computer 


1. Trading Places: Eddie Murphy and 
Dan Ackroyd star in the year’s funniest 
movie. 


8. Under Fire: Nick Nolte stars as a 
photo-journalist in war-torn Nicaragua. 


9. Vacation: Chevy Chase searches for 
the ever elusive Wally World. 


10. War Games: Matthew Broderick 
stars as a computer wiz who almost starts 
a thermonuclear war. 

Worst 
1. Brainstorm: This movie is definitely 
not what the title implies. 


2. Deal of the Century: No dice. 


3. Easy Money: Rodney Dangerfield 
gets no respect with this loser. 


4, Hercules: Lou Ferrigno stars — need 
we say more? 
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by Michael Poaletta, Carl Russo 


Guy Spina, Electronic Technology: 
“More school sports and student 
activities.” 


Joanne Bastien, Gerontology: “More 
older students’ input.”’ 


‘Cindy Lund, Business Management: 
“More about evening classes for the up- 


coming term.” 


Thomas McKenna, Liberal Arts: 
‘More classical music and composers 
covered and more reviews.” 


‘Terms of Endearment’ a thinking film 


by Carlton Gleed 

“Terms of Endearment,’’ a film play- 
ing locally, is the kind of serious enter- 
tainment we can relate to. The characters 
have some serious problems and it’s the 
way they try to deal with them that’s 
funny even though some are quite tragic. 

Shirley MacLaine plays Aurora Green- 
way, somewhat over-protective mother of 
Emma (Debra Winger). We watch Emma 
grow up, fully dependent on her mother’s 
care. The two become so close it’s as if 
they’re one. They think as well as act 
alike. We get the feeling each could not 
exist without the other. 

The time comes when Emma must 
leave home. She marries and moves away. 


5. Man With Two Brains: It takes no 
brains to enjoy this movie. 

6. Mr. Mom: Another mediocre comedy 
about a husband and wife’s changing 
roles. 

7. Octopussy: Nobody does it better 
than Sean Connery. 
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The roles switch. Mother becomes depen- 
dent on daughter. Aurora, realizing she 
needs Emma’s companionship, bombards 
her daughter with phone calls. 

Then roles change again when Emma 
becomes ill and returns to her childhood 
dependency on Aurora. 

Jack Nicholson as the former astronaut 
dating Aurora, and Jeff Daniels as 
Emma’s husband, turn in magnificent 
performances. Director James Brooks has 
done a superb job in coming up with a 
film which is a “thinker.” We can iden- 
tify with the emotions of the people in- 
volved and we can sympathize. Without 
question, the movie is one of the best of 
the fall season. 


8. Porkys II: Th-th-th-that’s all folks, 
we hope. 


9. Psycho I: T) 2y shouldn’t have let 
Norman out. 


10. Space Hunter in 3D: Lousy 3D, 
lousy movie. 
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Campus news 


Seabrook's center offers diverse program 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Nearly one third of all New Hamp- 
shire’s energy is nuclear. When com- 
pleted, the Seabrook nuclear power pro- 
ject will generate 2,300 megawatts of 
‘power, hopefully reducing dependency on 
fossil fuels. 

Since 1978, the educational center 
located on site at Seabrook has welcom- 
ed over 500 civil and school groups per 
year in hopes of providing information 
about nuclear power and its various fields 
of research. 

Programs offered at the center are 
diverse and geared with respect to age, 
interest, and background in the field. 
Educational program supervisor David 
Collins says programs on the safety, 


Student delegation to represent Fiji 


Fiji. This one should have everyone 
scrambling for the nearest atlas. South 
Seas, you say? Right. There it sits in the 
middle of the South Pacific: Samoa to the 
right, New Zealand to the south and 
Hawaii far to the north. 

Fiji was a colony of Great Britain from 
1874-1970, at which time it became fully 
independent. About half of its people are 
native Fijians, about half are Indian. Fiji 
is comprised of two large islands and over 
300 small islands, most of which are 
uninhabited. Sugar, coconut products, 
bananas, cocoa and gold are its principle 
exports. 

The Model U.N. meets every April in 
New York City. It holds most of its 
sessions at the host hotel, the Grand 
Hyatt (formerly the Commodore). Some 
sessions, however, are held at the U.N. 
itself, which is about five blocks away. 


waste control and environmental effects 
of nuclear energy are most popular. 

“We try to present the facts,’’ says Col- 
lins. ‘From then on, we hope that they 
speak for themselves.” 

Environmental protection, a major 
issue with local groups such as the Clam- 
shell Alliance is perhaps best represented 
in the Owascoag trail exhibit offered at 
the center. 

This nature walk is open to all ages and 
highlights the salt marsh and estuary 
system characteristic of the area. 

A basic walk-through exhibit is offered 
in the educational building and begins 
with a simulated elevator ride down a 
length of Seabrook’s underground cooling 


Northern Essex has sent student delega- 
tions to the National Model United Na- 
tions since 1967; we have represented 
Paraguay, Italy, Mongolia, the Philip- 
pines, Iran, Ethiopia, Cambodia, Uganda, 
Nepal, Guatamala, Haiti, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, Burma, Guinea, Oman and Kenya. 

Being a delegate takes quite a bit of 
preparation. One must know the state of 
the world and react to it as a loyal Fijian 
would. One must also understand the 
U.N. and how it operates. And, once in 
New York, one may even have the chance 
to draw up a proposal and speak on its 
behalf. 

The student delegation from Northern 
Essex is still in the process of being 
formed. Please see me if you are 
interested. My desk is in room 382 of the 
Classroom Building. 

Prof. James McCosh 


tunnels. What follows seems an attempt 
to educate and introduce nuclear power 
in its every phase while addressing 
specific issues as they would apply to the 
Seabrook project. 

“Nuclear plants are a whole different 
animal. No one scrutinizes coal plants the 
way they do nukes. The standards are 
understandably much stiffer,” Collins 
says, possibly expressing a need for 
education, something he believes strongly 
in. 

Bus tours of the site itself are offered 
free of charge, with reservations, and are 
not to be missed. This is probably the 
only way for an outsider to grasp the 
magnitude of the plant, which operates 


as a world within a world, complete with 
a nursing and ambulance staff. ‘The only 
thing we don’t have is food,” Collins says, 

Possibly the most interesting part of 
the tour is the training center. This 
building houses classrooms and a 
simulator of Seabrook’s proposed center 
of controls. For those who saw “The 
China Syndrome,” the observatory view 
room will most likely create an odd 
tension. 

General public hours are Tuesday 
through Friday from 1-4 p.m. and Satur- 
day 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Anyone wishing information on tours 
is invited to call (603) 474-9521, extension 
21278 
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Louise Victorino (center) talks with Agape Club members Louisa Haley, Linda 
L. Guide and David Sickmiller. Members not pictured are Jeff Bishop, Rebecca 
Palmer, Ron Robert and Mike Costello. Editor’s note: In the Nov. 8 issue, the 
Observer ran this picture with inaccurate identification. We apologize. 


Volunteers needed for Hogan and Berry rehabilitation centers 


Opportunities exist for volunteers at 
the Charles V. Hogan Regional Center 
and John T. Berry Rehabilitation Center. 
Hogan, in Danvers, serves the needs of 
the multiply handicapped mentally 
retarded of Northeastern Massachusetts. 
Berry, located in North Reading, serves 
the needs of more than 90 mentally 
retarded adults from the same area of the 


state. 


9a.m. 
9a.m. 


Book Buyback 


Dec. 19-23 
Come in for bucks on books. 


3p.m. Mondays - Thursday 
Ip.m. Friday ( LD. required ) 


Volunteers will be provided with ex- 
cellent on-site supervision and gain direct 
experience in the field of mental retarda- 
tion. Volunteers are not asked to invest 
large amounts of time, rather to provide 
a consistent effort. A broad range of 
characteristics presently represent the 
volunteers at the Hogan/Berry Centers in 
the areas of age, skill, education and 
experience. 
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Individuals may choose from one of the 
following programs or activities: one to 
one resident relationships; leisure time 
activities; working in a greenhouse; 
specialized programming; providing care 
for children in daycare; arts, entertain- 
ment and special events. 

Both the Charles V. Hogan and John 
T. Berry Centers have an ongoing need 


Sax GOOSE: 


475-47 a 


88 Emerson Street 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Tel. 372-2022 


Natural foods, 
Sandwiches, 


Juices, Salads, 


Nuts, Spices in bulk. 


Mon. -- Sat. 9:00-6:00 


: office for the practice of counseling 


Havehill Maas. 


for donated items for facility residents. 
Currently, the need is for the following: 
record and cassette players, televisions, 
household furniture, arts and crafts sup- 
plies, rocking chairs and radios. 

Interested volunteers or those wishing 
to make a donation may contact the 
Office for Community Participation, 
Monday through Saturday, at 774-5000, 
extension 557 or 534. 


Esther A. Miller, LICSW 
announces the opening of her 


with Adults, Adolescents & 
Gamilies at 359 Main St 
373-1262 


Consultations available 
ODnsurance Payment Accepted 


Christmas 


Bookstore 
Specials 


now available in the 
College Bookstore 


Assorted Gift Ideas 
stationery, clothing, 
stuffed animals, 
cosmetics, knapsacks 


Book Sale — old 
editions 
for 50¢ and $1 


Clothing Sale — 
Some items up to 
50% off 
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Campus news 


December 6 
December 19,20,21,22,23 
© December 23 
December 26 
December 29 


January 12 


Fall 1983 Academic Calendar 


ALL COLLEGE DAY 
FINAL EXAM DAYS, Day Division 
Fall 1983 Academic Semester ends at 11:30 p.m. 
Christmas (Dec. 25) Celebrated — HOLIDAY 
Fall 1983 grades due Registrar’s Office by 

12 noon 
Fall 1983 grades mailed to students 


Costello to speak this evening 


months ago and comprised of a number 
of area families. (Mrs. Jeannette Plotvin 
of Amesbury is President.) Of great con- 
cern is the lack of private housing 
available to the mentally ill. 


The Northeast Essex District Alliance 
for the Mentally Ill will present Senator 
Nicholas J. Costello, who will speak on 
the “Problems of the Mentally Ill,” 
Tuesday, Dec. 6, at 7 p.m. at the Northern 
Essex Community College Library. 

Senator Costello, D-Amesbury, has ex- 
pressed interest and concern for the pro- 
blems of the mentally ill and their 
families. 

The Northeast Essex District is an ad- 
junct group of the Massachusetts 
National and Alliance for the Mentally IIl. 
It is a fairly new group, formed six 


The Northeast Essex District service 
area includes: Amesbury, Boxford, 
Georgetown, Groveland, Haverhill, Mer- 
rimac, Newbury, Newburyport, Rowley, 
Salisbury, and West Newbury. 


The evening with Senator Costello is 
free and open to the public. Refreshments 
will be served. 


Volunteers needed for mentally retarded 


Volunteers are needed to work with 
Haverhill-Newburyport area mentally- 
retarded citizens. The Northern Essex 
County Association for Retarded 
Citizens, in conjunction with the 
Massachusetts Department of Social 
Services and the Merrimack Valley 
United Fund, matches volunteers on a 
one-to-one basis with mentally retarded 
people. The “Friends of the Retarded” 
volunteer program has a strong need for 
adult male volunteer applicants. 


Individuals who participate in this pro- 
gram receive training, matching and 
ongoing support from the program coor- 
dinator. Present volunteer program 
participants vary in the areas of skill, age, 


interests and experience. Volunteers 
spend a few hours a week developing a 
unique relationship with a developmental- 
ly disabled individual. 


Many of the individuals waiting for a 
volunteer have little or no active family 
involvement. Volunteers have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make a major 
impact on the lives of these mentally 
retarded people. Each match which is 
made takes into account the volunteer’s 
interests, skills, age and experience, as it 
best relates to the retarded person’s 
needs. 


Interested volunteers may make an 
appointment by dialing the N.E.C.A.R.C. 
office at 373-0552. 


Las Posadas in Mexico 


Mexico’s Posadas 
by Prof. Donald Conway 

Christmas time is one of the most fun 
times of the year in Mexico. The season 
unofficially begins with the Virgin of 
Guadalupe Day, Dec. 12, and ends on 
Jan. 6, the Feast of the Epiphany, better 
known in Mexico as the Three Kings Day. 
Throughout this time parties abound. Las 
Posadas is a special type of party or fiesta 
in Mexico. 

The word Posada literally means lodg- 
ing or shelter. Las Posadas dates back to 
the popular myth that Joseph and Mary 
spent nine days looking for shelter once 
they arrived in Bethlehem. And so, for 
nine consecutive evenings, ending on 
Christmas Eve, there are parties taking 
place all over the Mexican Republic. _ 

Although, as with many other customs 


- in Mexico, the Posada was originally an 


export from Spain, no Spanish or foreign 
import entered Mexico untouched. Mex- 
ican Posadas, therefore, possess a flavor 
all their own. Of course, in cosmopolitan 
Mexico City, most Posadas now have 
become just an excuse for having nine 
straight evenings of parties, but in some 
places, especially in the smaller towns, 
the Posada and all of its rituals still follow 
tradition. 

Usually it is a neighborhood event. 
Every evening the Posada takes place in 
a different home, and the family living the 
farthest away begins the ceremony. 
Sometimes two children are chosen, one 
to represent Joseph and the other to 
represent Mary. The young girl is placed 
on a donkey, and the boy playing Joseph 
leads her through the streets. Oftentimes 
the pilgrims are accompanied by musi- 
cians playing flutes, guitars, violins or 
other instruments. 

And so, beginning on Dec. 16, the pro- 
cession sets off a little after nightfall. 
Arriving at the first door, they knock and 
sing the songs of the Posada, asking the 
people inside the house to give them 
shelter. The folks inside the house sing 
back that this is not an inn, and they will 
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not open their doors to strangers. Those 
outside reiterate their plea for lodging 
and again are rebuffed. 

Those inside the house then join the 
procession and everyone heads off to the 
next door. Again shelter is asked and 
again the pilgrims are turned away. 
Those inside the house then join the grow- 
ing procession and everyone marches to 
the next home. 

This continues until they reach the 
final destination. Again the songs 
begging for shelter are sung, and again 
the procession is told to go away, but 
those outside continue. Finally, those in- 
side sing out, asking if those at the door 
are Mary and Saint Joseph. When they 
are told that, yes, the Holy Family is at 
their door step and in need of lodging, the 
doors are flung open and everyone enters 
the house. 

Of course there are more songs to sing. 
Candles are passed out and the guests are 
invited to tour the house, going from 
room to room. The procession ends at the 
Nacimiento, or the nativity scene, which 
in Mexico is an elaborate affair taking up 
over half the living room and many times 
containing over 200 figures representing 
scenes from the life of Christ. 

The pilgrims stand before the nativity 
and sing Ave Marias and other Christmas 
carols. Afterwards refreshments are serv- 
ed and soon it is time for breaking the 
Pinata. 

On Christmas Eve the Posadas are 
sung for the final time. The evening is fill- 
ed with dancing and singing until mid- 
night, when it is discovered that the 
Christ Child has been born. He is taken 
up and dressed in special clothing and 
then is passed around the room while 
prayers are recited and songs are sung. 
He will then be carried to the Nacimiento 
and placed in the manger. Later when the 
guests leave, they sing a lullaby and a 


song of departure. Finally, they-allsing—~ 


their way to the nearest church to attend 
the Misa del Gallo (Midnight Mass or 
Mass of the Rooster). 
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Sports 


basketball practice. — 


pay shits 


by Annette Landry 

The Northern Essex Lady Knights 
basketball team is off to a strong start 
in the early season with a spotless 4-0 
record. The Knights have averaged 87 
points per game in their first four. 

They traveled to Hawthorne Nov. 18 
for the first game and came home with a 
71-51 win. Tri-captains Fran Leeman, 
Lori Strawser and Tricia Driscoll led the 
Knight attack. Leemen was high scorer 
with 18 points and pulled down 16 re- 
bounds. From the point guard slot, 
Strawser dished off six assists while scor- 
ing 16 points. Driscoll added 10 points, 
grabbed 10 off the boards and kept the 
Hawthorne offense honest, stealing the 
bail four times. 

The Knights took on Ft. Devens Nov. 
22 in the first home game of the season. 
The Ladies completely overpowered their 
opponents, winning with a score of 
102-43. Driscoll was high for the Knights 
with 28 points. Leeman had a strong 
game on both ends of the floor, scoring 
22 points and stopping Ft. Devens with 
seven steals. Jodi Kaskiewicz added 13 
points, while Robin Riddle helped the of- 
fense with eight assists. Leeman and 
Driscoll also hit the boards hard, pulling 
down 15 and 13 respectively. 

On Nov. 16 Northern Essex faced Mid- 
dlesex, its traditional rival, and scored 
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score all wins 


another victory. In the first half, the two 
teams traded baskets and at intermission 
the Knights held a slim four point lead. 
In the second half, the Knights pushed 
the ball on offense and won 90-75. 

Leeman, in another strong perfor- 
mance, scored 23 while pulling nine off 
the boards. Riddle had a hot hand for 
Northern Essex, connecting for 22 points. 
Driscoll had 20 points and was 
unbeatable under the boards, pulling 
down 19 during the contest. Strawser 
gave the offense a strong push, dishing 
off 11 assists. 

The Knights faced Roxbury Communi- 
ty College at home Nov. 30. Roxbury, 
winner of the National Junior College 
Athletic Association of New England 
title last year, is the team Northern Essex 
has always wanted to beat. Since 1979, 
when the Knights won via forfeit, Rox- 
bury has been the winner. This year, the 
shoe was on the other foot when Northern 
Essex won, 87-53. 


Leeman led the Knights’ attack with 
24 points while grabbing 10 off the 
boards. Driscoll scored 14, and had 
another strong rebounding game, pulling 
down 13. Leeanne Stewart added another 
13 points and grabbed nine rebounds. 
Strawser ran the show for Northern 
Essex and dished off seven assists. Tina 
Lamy and Kim Mitchell had two points 
each, 


Men’s Basketball Schedule 


DECEMBER 


12/8 North Shore Comm. College 
Emerson College 


Quincy Jr. College 
Bunker Hill Comm. College 


12/10 
12/14 
12/16 


Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 


8 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
eG 


Women’ s Basketball Schedule 


DECEMBER 


12/6 Becker Jr. College 

12/8 North Shore Comm. College 
Emerson College 
Wentworth College 

Hellenic College 


12/10 
12/12 
12/16 


Home 
‘Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 


6 p.m. 
6 p.m. 
5 p.m. 
6 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 


No post season play for Pats 


by Eric Lovett 

The New England Patriots saw all 
hopes of post-season play fly out of Shea 
Stadium in New York Nov. 27 when the 
Jets handed the inconsistent Patriots 
another loss. Tony Eason, who backed up 
an injured Steve Grogan, is licking his 
wounds this week after being sacked six 
times by the Jets’ defense Sunday. 

The loss put New England in a three- 
way tie for third place with the Jets and 
Baltimore. With big wins over Miami and 
Buffalo earlier in the fall, many would 
have thought this would be the big 
season. But as most New England teams, 
they turned on the choke. It looks like the 
Pats will once again be watching the 


Package deal 


, by Dawson Lazdowski 


‘Its that time of year when the snows 
will soon be covering the mountains and 
local ski hills. A crazy group of people 
known: as skiers are now jamming ski 
shops looking for updated equipment, 
and dreaming of that downhill run. 

You'd like to become a member of this 
elite group, but you can’t afford it? Well 
this year you might be able to get away 
with renting, but fairly soon you’re going 
to want your own equipment. 

You're just the person local ski shops 
are waiting to see. Beginners are their 
specialty. They want your business and 
they’re going to be very helpful to you. 
One word of caution, however; ask other 
skiers about their experiences with dif- 
ferent shops, so you can steer clear of non- 
reputable dealers. 

The dealer may point you towards a 
“‘package deal’’ which will probably be 


ase Fete oe 
Men Knights action. 


playotis from a television and not the 
sidelines. 

In the AFC West, the Los Angeles 
Raiders, with a win Thursday night, 
would clinch a playoff spot and would 
also clinch first place in that division. 

In the AFC Central, the Pittsburgh 
Steelers are in first, one game ahead of 
the Cleveland Browns. Miami is leading 
the AFC East with a 9-4 record, two 
games ahead of the Buffalo Bills. Possi- 
ble wild-card teams are the Bills, Seattle 
Seahawks, and Denver Broncos with 7-6 © 
records. The Cleveland Browns are 
leading the wild-card hunt with an 8-5 
record. 


best bet 


your best bet as most are discounted a 

great deal. Expect to pay at least $159 
for a package. Most likely you will pay 
more, but there are some very good 
packages for under $200. Here is a list 
with approximate prices you can expect | 
to pay. 


Skis, boots, bindings, poles...... $200 
BKM pParkan uns dvips aia. mereaees 50 - 
WORRIOS Ss ioe soa aie, eer pee a ee 15 
gloves...... Fie Rie ni Sea Aue ts 7 tera ere 20 
hath Pera cnen eric Ae athe secure bebe 15 
Total Aves es. EO ae eee $300 


After this investment you will need to 
purchase a lift ticket and lessons as soon 
as the snow falls. Don’t be discouraged. 
Even though this sounds like a lot of 
money, just think of all the exercise you'll 
get and, most of all, you’ll be having the 
time of your life! 


Carl Rude Photo. 


Knights trounce opponents 


The Northern Essex men Knights 
basketball team stands at 5-0 after a 
86-63 victory over Roxbury Nov. 29. The 
Knights pulled to a 35-27 halftime lead 
which Roxbury never made up. 


’ <i al ‘ % 


Andy Piers poured in 24 points, leading — 
the Knights. Steve Perry added 17. Ed — 
Murphy played a strong game iene eg 
boards hard for NECC. 
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Oilers and North Stars back to winning ways - 


by Stephen Daly 

The season being only about a month 
old, it looks like the Edmonton Oilers are 
once again going to pull away from the 
pack in the Smythe Division while the 
Minnesota North Stars are back to their 
winning ways in the Norris Division. 

These are the two teams that will pro- 
bably find themselves embroiled in a best 
of three series when crunch time comes 
around. But let’s not forget there are 
eight other teams in the Campbell Con- 
ference. Sadly, though, seven of those 
teams may soon be sure-fire ways to cure 
insomnia. Many have enjoyed a quick 
start in this young season but will soon 
fall victim to the powerhouses of the 
Wales Conference when teams like 
Boston, both New York teams, Quebec, 
and Montreal make their western swings. 
Probably the only three teams that may 
survive this barrage. of talent are the 
Oilers, the North Stars, and frisky 
Chicago Black Hawks. 

Norris Division 
Minnesota North Stars — The Stars 


Sports | 


have the rubbery Don Beaupre to kick 
enemy shots away and set up excellent 
scoring opportunities for his teammates. 
Now that Bobby Smith is skating in a 
Montreal uniform, much of the scoring 
slack will fall on Neal Broten and Dino 
Cicarrelli. 

Chicago Black Hawks — Ex-Bruins Al 
Secord, and last year’s rookie-of-the-year 
Steve Larmer, headline the Hawks’ offen- 
sive attack. This twosome won’t be 
behind too many players in the goals 
scored category. Ageless Tony Esposito 
will once again put himself to the test in 
the crease this year. 

Detroit Red Wings — Brad Park is the 
man making headlines in the Motor City 
for spearheading this young team’s 
desire. Ron Duguay will provide excite- 
ment in the slot while goalie Ed Mio will 
sparkle once or twice during the year. 
This team won’t lie on the top for too 
much longer, however. 

Toronto Maple Leafs — The Leafs are 
in the midst of a rebuilding process that 
doesn’t look like it can pull this team 


NBA Midwest and Pacific 
divisions previewed 


Midwest Division 


Denver Nuggets 

The Nuggets’ front three are the most 
explosive three in the NBA. They are 
Alex English and Kiki Vandeweghe at 
forward and Dan Issel at center. Denver 
should be a threat for the division if the 
three scoring machines stay healthy. 

San Antonio Spurs 

This past summer, the Spurs lost their 
coach, Stan Albeck, who brought them 
three first-place finishes in a row. His loss 
could hurt. If they don’t get a good 


———center, they won’t make it past the 


quarterfinals. - 
Dallas Mavericks 

The Mavs are on a good pace of being 
a force in the NBA. They have been in the 
league for four years and are establishing 
_ themselves. Players like Brad Davis, 

Mark Aguire, and Rolando Blackman 
head the Dallas surge to the top. 

Kansas City Kings 

The Kings went a quiet 45-37 last year 

and will probably have a better record 


Evan O'Reilly — 
awaits 
liver transplant 


by Tom Rockwood 

_Last year, America had a good ex- 
perience. The experience was seeing 
Jamie Fiske escape the doorsteps of 
death and have her live out a normal life. 
In case you don’t remember, Jamie Fiske 
was the little two-year-old girl who need- 
ed a liver transplant. She finally got one 
before it was too late and now she is a nor- 
mal growing baby. Now there is another 
baby who may need a liver transplant. 

His name is Evan O’Reilly, son of 
Boston Bruin captain Terry O'Reilly. 
Evan had an operation to determine 
whether surgery would be helpful but the 

=procedure only works 20 percent of the 
time. Now it is very possible that Evan 
is going to need a liver transplant. The 
problem is even if a proper donor is found, 
Evan is two months too young to accept 
one. 

Now, it is a time for patience for two 
things — for Evan to get old enough, and 
for the proper donor to be found. 

This will be the biggest challenge ever 
for Terry. He overcame his personal in- 
juries, the biggest injury coming on New 
Year’s Eve in Minnesota when he tore his 
knee apart. But now, it is a life or death 
situation not for him but for his son. 
Hopefully, Evan will be as fortunate as 
Jamie was. 

One thing that should be a comforting 
thought for the O’Reilly’s is that not just 
every hockey fan will be pulling for him 
— all of America will, as was the case for 
Jamie Fiske. 


this season. They have no stars, just a 
quiet team doing a good job. They may 


_not be so quiet in the playoffs. 


Houston Rockets 
All the basketball talk for many 
months now has been directed at Ralph 
Sampson. He will make a difference, but 
he will not get the Rockets to the playoffs 
alone. Caldwell Jones, Phil Ford, and 
Elvin Hayes will have to help Sampson 
and Rodney McCray increase last year’s 
sad season, consisting of only 14 wins for 
the Rockets. 
= Utah Jazz 
The problem with the Jazz is a lack of 
good players. The only players they can 
count on for consistency are Darrell Grif- 
fith and Adrian Dantley. The off-season 
acquisition of Thurl Bailey may take 
some pressure off Griffith and Dantley. 
Pacific Division 
Los Angeles Lakers 
Even with the loss of Norm Nixon, the 
Lakers are an easy choice for the division 
title. Earvin ‘“‘Magic” Johnson has led the 
Lakers since he got there in 1979, and will 
lead them for years to come. If the Lakers 
should have any worries, it would be the 
aging of Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. He may 
not be able to play as many minutes this 
year as before. 
Portland Trail Blazers 
Led by one of the best guards in the 
NBA, Jim Paxson, the Blazers are ex- 
pected to have a good finish this year. The 
drafting of Clyde Drexler should also help 
the team. If the veterans stay healthy, 
they may be tough in the playoffs. 
Phoenix Suns 
With the trade of Dennis Johnson, 
Kyle Macy will take the spot of point 
guard, and should benefit the Suns 
because of his accurate shooting from the 
field. Rick Robey will supply much- 
needed rebounding power under the 
boards. Walter Davis and Maurice Lucas 
supply experience to an otherwise young. 
team. 
Seattle Supersonics 
Gus Williams is the heart and soul of 
the Sonics, a team that has fairly good 
seasons but is mediocre in the playoffs. 
The Sonics need a guard to complement 
Williams. Center Jack Sikma must 
become consistent. Second-round draft 
pick Scooter McCray would help if he 
plays as well as he did for Louisville. 
San Diego Clippers 
The Clippers would be a very good 
team if they could avoid injuries for one 
year. Bill Walton would be a great help 
if he can play. If Terry Cummings con- 
tinues his pace, and if Norm Nixon plays 
as well as he did with the Lakers, the Clip- 
pers could be contenders. 
Golden State Warriors 
With the loss of Coach Al Attles last 
spring, the Warriors lost any kind of 


_ stability they had. This team is in trou- 


ble and will have to rebuild for any hope 
of success. 


together by year’s end. Mike Palmateer 
is still minding the net while Borje Salm- 
ing is coaching along the young blue line 
squad. 

St. Louis Blues — A lot has happened 
to this team over the summer. Ralston- 
Purina sold, the city of St. Louis bought. 
The first Sutter to enter the NHL, Dave, 
is the captain while Mike Liut is still ef- 
fective in goal. 


Smythe Division 
Edmonton Oilers — What else need be 
said but one name, Wayne Gretzky? He 
is the franchise and when he has a quick 
start (when hasn’t he?) the team also is 
quick out of the gate. Mssrs. Paul Coffey 
and Yari Kurri, probably the best Euro- 
pean in the NHL, will help out on offense. 
Grant Fuhr and Andy Moog will be pla- 
tooning the crease area for the Oilers. 
Calgary Flames — NHL veterans Lan- 
ny McDonald and Mel Bridgeman will be 
doing much of the scraping and clawing 
in the corners and will also carry much 
of the load on their shoulders. Pat Rig- 


Jerry Towne wins ping pong tournament. 


gin will spend most of the season between 
the pipes. 


Los Angeles Kings — The Kings have 
one of the best scoring lines in hockey 
with Marcel Dionne centering for Charlie 
Simmer and Dave Taylor. Los Angeles is 
not much of a hockey town but the Kings’ 
faithful will get their share of exciting 
games this winter. 


Vancouver Canucks — The Canucks 
have lots of firepower, not to mention the 
funniest looking uniforms in the league. 
Bruising Tiger Williams, defenseman 
Harold Snepts, and sometimes scorer 


Stan Smy] will lead this team out of the —~ 


Great Northwest. 


Winnepeg Jets — The Jets have always 
had their trouble with the league’s better 
teams, but this year, like last, the New 
Jersey Devils will give them a run for 
their money in the quest for the only 
thing these two teams look forward to. 
That, of course, is the number one pick 
in the 1984 NHL Draft. 
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Towne takes first place 
in table tennis tournament 


by Roseanne Porcelli Kranz 

Jerry Towne, Engineering Science 
major from West Boxford, has won the 
Table Tennis Tournament sponsored by 
Northern Essex and held in the game 
room from Nov. 21 to Nov. 30. 

Towne, who will receive a trophy and 
t-shirt for his first-place efforts, says that 
luck and practice came together to help 

“There were a lot of good players,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Anyone could have won on any 
day.” Towne adds that he practiced dur- 
ing the last week before the match and 
was playing well. 

Towne competed in a number of 
matches and says Richard Parisi was his 
toughest opponent. “It was just my day,” 
he explains. 

This is Towne’s first semester at Nor- 


thern Essex and he has been making 
extensive use of the game room, “I 
haven’t missed one class, but I spend at 
least ten hours a week in the game room. 
Nine of those 10 hours are spent playing 
table tennis,” he adds. 

Racket sports are Towne’s favorites, 
but he also spends much of his spare time 
cycling, riding 30 miles a day during 
season and participating in amateur rac- 
ing. He rides a Schwinn Super Sport. 

“T’d like to see more people playing 
table tennis,” says Towne. ‘‘It’s not that 
hard.” 

There were not many participants in 
the tournament this semester. Those who 
did compete included: Russ Bassett, Paul 
Buccini, Stephen Deshoies, Mike Gugger, 
Dimitre Kasarda, Richard Parisi, Jorge 
Robles ans Jerry Towne. 


Billiards tournament Dec. 8 


by Roseanne Porcelli Kranz 

The 1983 Association of College 
Unions’ International Billiards Tourna- 
ment will begin at Northern Essex in the 
game room Dec. 8. 

This tournament is one of more than 
200 local contests being held on college 
campuses across the nation in the first 
round of the National Intercollegiate 
Billiards Championship sponsored by the 
ACUI and Lite Beer..Men and women 
winners of the local competitions will 
qualify for one of 15 regional tournaments 
in the second round of competition. The 
NECC champions will play in the regional 
tournament Feb. 25 and 26 at Boston 
University. 

Winners of the regional competition 
will advance to the National Champion- 
ship at the University of Florida at 


Gainesville where Steve Mizerak and ma 


several other famous celebrities will ap-_ _—_¢ 


pear for the Third Annual Celebrity Shoot 
Out. 

Any student wishing to play in the 
local tournament may register at the 


game room. Registration begins Friday, = 


Dec. 2, and will continue through 
Wednesday, Dec. 7. Scheduling will be set 
up at that time. Noon to 5 p.m. are the 
available hours for the double-elimination 
competition. 

Participants will play to the best of 
seven games, guaranteeing two matches 
for each player. Standard eight ball will 
be played, a game in which one player 
must pocket balls numbered 1 through 7, 
while 9 through 15 are chased by the 
other player. The first player to pocket 
his or her group and then legally pocket 
the eight ball wins. 

Men will compete against men, and 
women against er ae will be a 
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